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TWO LOVES. 





There was a maid two lovers’ hearts had stole— 
A not uncommon case. 

Une loved her for her sweet, pure heart and soul, 
One tor her handsome face. 


The first adored her as the nuns adere 
Madonna and the Child ; 

Albeit, long while her flouting frowns he bore, 
Content if she but smiled. 


Bhe loved the second as a man above 
All other men, perforce, 

He only loved her as a man may love 
His deerhound or his horse. 


Death's angel came and bore her «oul away, 
Beyond dark Lethe’s tide ; 

The second wept above her grave a day, 
The other till he died. 
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CHAPTER XI. —(contrxvep.) 


J] HAT matter?”’ said Agatha presently, 
| in a clear half whisper. ‘What 
matter, Jess? All don’t grow old, all don’t 
suffer from mortal sickness, all don’t lose 
the love once given them, or their money, 
or their faith and hope; but—all must die! | 
You know that, Jess? You remember all 
I’ve said ?”’ 
“Yes, yes, dear,’’ Jessie answered, in un- 
told grief. 
“WV hat’s that ?”’ 
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of that silent room. 

Then he read to her—as he did every 
night when he was at home—and kissed 
and left her, hating himself that he could 
not frankly meet and answer his mother’s 
tender yearning gaze. 

* * + * 7 

The words which Gervys Lester had 
uttered at the Moat haunted Joy Glenorris 
all that evening, even through the laughter 
and gay converse in which she bore her 
part. But later, when her guests had left, 
and she alone was awake and restless in 
the great silent house, she uttered them 
aloud, as if by doing so she defied them 
any longer to trouble her in their vague- 
ness. 
| “They donot mean,” she said, pacing 
slowly toand fro in her room, dark save 


* 











window she had had unshuttered, “that 
there are mysteries—unexplained—between 
those two—only that he does not wish her— 
as he said—to suspect me—me, whom he 
knows to be so worthless! No; they mean 
only that.’’. 

Her nervous excitement wore her out at 
last. Ceasing her slow walk, she went up 
to the window, and, standing with folded 
hands against the pane, looked out think- 
ing how still and pale and quiet the earth 
lay, like a dead face kissed softly by the 
summer moon. 

Searcely had she had an instant for that 
thought, when she was aware of steps below 
her window, and two figures passed into 


| the park straight from the great front | 


entrance of Merlswvod. She had heard no 
sound in the house, and no opening of the 
door; but then perhaps she would not have 





It was but the plaintive note of a sea-bird 
breaking the wide silence, and Jessie’s arm | 
tightened lovingly and timidly round her | 
sister’s waist, the girl feeling how unlike — 
Agatha it was to be easily alarmed. 

So in deepest, saddest fear the younger 
sister led the elder one into the solitary 
empty house, and watched her in anxious 
silence, as, with all her wonderful devotion 
she had never watched before. 

a ” * * 

“Has not Mr. Norman returned?” asked 
Mrs Pardy of her attendant, weary of longing 
for the joy of her son’s presence. 

The maid would goand inquire, she said, 
althoigh she knew quite well that the 
master had been at home an hour, and her 
mind had been much exercised over the 
unusual circumstance of his not visiting his 
mother at once. 

“I could not settle for the night without 
seeing you, Norman,’’ Mrs. Pardy said, 
with her slow glad smile to welcome him. 
“You were late in returning, dear.’’ 

“Yes,” he answered briefly; for how 
could he tell her he had been at home 
avoiding her? What could she understand | 
of that new shrinking from her loving eves, | 
that new pain in the thought of how she | 
loved him ? 

“Mother,” he said, inasudden broken | 
way, “I wish it were not so solitary for you 
here.”” 

“TI never feel it solitary,”” she answered | 
patiently, “knowing you hold me in your | 
thoughts. How could I feel solitary when | 
I know that, wherever you are, you love 
ine ?”” 

‘‘Heaven knows I do!” heanswered very 
low, his gaze upon the frail white hand 
that held his own, not lifted yet to 


meet 


the wistful loving eyes that searched his 
face. 
‘This loneliness of sickness is my Fa 
with he ' va “Ta 
rr tef f - 
my dear; as if it were a differe: soliti 


" 


Suppose I were shunned and left alone’ 


That would be terrible, would it not?” 


caught them through her restless tread. 


Now, at any rate, they were unmistakable, | 
as the two figures, distinctly marked in the | 
moonlight, went away together—one a wo- | 


man’s slight form, darkly clad, save for a 
white handkerchief knotted loosely at her 
throat; the other a man’s, straight 
and strong, with the soldier-step she knew 
so well. But either figure Joy Glenorris 
would have recognized easily had 


was, 


She stood spell-bound to gaze, 


| hands upon her heart, her eyes darkened 


by trouble as they followed Gervys Lester 
and Agatha Porch walking side by side, in 
a slow even way that oddly puzzled her by 
its unnaturalness. She could see a real | 
solicitude in his manner as he turned con- 
stantly to look into his companion’s face, 
yet his companion never turned to him, 
and there was no sign that they spoke to 
each other. Perhaps it was this odd con- 


| sciousness of an uncomprehended silence, 


within the greater silence of the sleeping 
world, that made Joy turn away in such 
bewilderment,drawing one hand across her 
eyes and telling herself that it was nothing 
but a dreain. 

Yet a shiver ran through ali her frame, 
as if she knew how near her crept the 
stealthy step of murder, 

. * - 

The next morning dawned as lovely a 
one as the heart of a bride could desire; and 
when the wedding-party passed under an 
arch of white roses into the beautiful white 
ehurch built by Mr. Glenorris—instead of 
the restoration of Merlswood —it was indeed 
what Mrs. Calmady had merrily predicted, 
“beautiful spectacle.” 


a 
Joy Glenorris had tried to excuse herself 
but it Was sev 


dhe 


from being at the church: ery 
mt that the } 


ha 


appare ride al r sisters 


w nme r 


r 


me ail Li 


igeth 


the happiness and excitement around 


But now and then,in spite of all ber efforts 


’ 


“Yes,"’ answered Norman as heavily asif 
his lowered eyes could see beyond the walls 


for the moonlight pouring through the one, 


the | 
light been only half as clear and fair as it | 


both | 


a — tt 


memory brought back the words she had 
overheard the day before and the figures 
she had seen together in the moonlight. 
So it was little wonder that those who 
| watched her saw a distant look now and then 
} come into her eyes, though generally she 
| was alert and selt-forgetting; and Lawrence 
| was quite right when he frankly declared 
| to his mother that, “though Leo looked A 
| Lasa bride, and the 
jolly a bevy as need be, Miss Glenorris, for 
all her quict dress, was the great attrac- 
tion.”’ 

“Yet I never should have imagined,” 
said Mrs. Calmady, “that any one could 
look so lovely in that quiet bonnet.” 

Sir Hussay Vickery, who had almost 
immediately followed Miss Glenorris from 
town, had boldly requested an invitation to 
the wedding, much to Mrs. Nelson’s amuse- 
ment, for she would have hesitated long 
before supposing the Baronet would care to 
accept it. As the motive of his return was 
so distinctly apparent, his hostess naturally 
told him off with Miss Glenorris for the 
baeak fast; but even his placid persistent 
devojion—for Hussay had determined now 
to accept his refusal simply as that first step 
which is proverbially difficult to mount— 
could not make the girl quite what her 
| young friends at the Knoll had been accus- 
tomed to see her. Fortunately to only a 


—— 





Sir Hussay, and her indifferent reception 
of his compliments, passed unobserved by 
many. 





occupied, and presently her eyes fell by 
force of habit on the guest-card, and she 
read Gervys Lester's name. The rustle of 
a dress was drawing near at that moment, 
and she turned back to Sir Hussay with an 
accession of graciousness which, being 
sudden, rather confused the practical little 
| Baronet. 
|} “Wes, you were quite right, Sir Hussay,”’ 
she said; “it isa very jolly night—I dare 
say you use the word ‘jolly’ because Milton 
*does—to witness a wedding like this, where 
all the bride’s and bridegroom’s friends 
cluster round them—as you say they should 
| —to bid them God-speed.” 
| As she spoke with a rather absurd im- 
| pressiveness, she accorded a slight but 
dignified bow to Mr. Lester, who had 
arrived at the Knoll only after their return 
from church, and in whose vicinity she had 
found herself. Then—her 
face losing its unnatural expression—she 
smiled him at the lady he had 
brought in, one of the numerous cousins of 
as joyous and 


| 


not previously 
across 
the Nelsons, who seemed 
genial as the girls at the Knoll. 

Through the meal she spoke to Mr. Les- 
ter only when he pointedly addressed her, 
and then it was with such a comical dignity 
that he made no effort to conceal his smile 
of amusement. But a wedding break fast 
is fortunately not like a dinner, and one’s 
next-door neighbor is not one’s exclusive 
property; as usual, the conversation took a 
capricious vagrant character, swerving and 
deviating, and presently the conventional 
speeches enforced on the listeners a silence 
which, to one at least, was really welcome. 
To Sir Hussay, as long as Miss Glenorris 
was his companion, it signified but little 
whether she was calm or contradictory, 
debonair or affable, courteous or nonchalant: 
through her silence or her sauciness he was 
placidly content 


The speeches were ended to the bride's 
most evident relief. Her snowy lace and 
4 ere chanyved for one of the 


prettiest 


bridesmaids were as | 


few was Joy Glenorris the central figure in | 
the pretty scene, and so her quiet replies to | 


She had been led to her seat at the break- | 
fast-table before the seat on her right was | 
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daughter had been given late on the pre- 

vious night—and the carriage rolled amid a 
shower of rice and shoes, out Into the Tor- 
| Quay road, bearing Leo and her husband on 
their way to Cumberland. Bravely hold- 
ing back all sign of tears, her mother and 
sisters governed their thoughts, and, with 
genuine hospitality, gaily speeded the 
Kuests who were leaving to return in the 
evening for the dance, before devoting 
themselves to secure the enjoyment of 
those who stayed to prevent the almost in- 
evitable melancholy of the afternoon hours 
ofa wedding-day. A few of the guests be- 
gan to flirtand stroll, waiting hopefully, 
like Mr. Micawber, for something to turn 
up. A few men eagerly offered to row the 
ladies; Sir Hussay proposed to send for his 
drag and drive the whole party tothe Ash- 
burton woods; Lawrence's three fellow- 
officers, who had come from Plymouth to 
the wedding turned to tennis as flowers to 
the sun, and sued for partners. Mra. Nel- 
son only looked quietly amused, for she 
knew she had prepared for every one who 
chose to accept it a better method of 
filling those appalling hours between the 
bride’s departure and the dance. One 
of her cousins, a big jovial sunburnt fellow 
with the tiniest of wives, had come in his 
yacht which he had at anchor in the bay, 
and, as the breeze favored him, he was go- 
ing to invite all the party for a little cruise, 
promising to bring them back in time to 
| dress for the eight-o’clock dance, and to 
| give them a respectable cup of tea while on 
| board. 

With one exception—for Gervys Lester 
pleaded business he could not neglect, and 
s0 was unwillingly allowed to absent him- 
self until evening—this invitation was 

universally accepted. There would be 
fresh air and motion without the trouble cf 
driving or the fatigue of walking; utter 
indolence without the disgrace of lounging 
at home; glorious opportunities of flirtation 
without being tied to one object, and a- 
genial pleasant host. No wonder the 
acceptance Was general. 

The respectable cup of tea proved to be 
an unceremonious summer dinner, for Cap- 
tain Nelson laughingly asked them if they 
supposed he had intended to have nothing 
between the wedding-breakfast and the 
ball supper; then followed « delicious cup 
of coffee to accompany the idle chat on 
deck. In the beauty of the summer after- 
noon all went as merry as that marriage 
bell which echoed round them joyously 
when they landed, and reminded them of 
the two who were traveling northward to 
the lakes. 

“Joy, whispered Theresa, appropriating 
Miss Glenorris for a few ininutes, as they 
mounted from the beach by the little paved 
path which was wide enough only for two 
to walk together, “I feel as if I must posi- 
tively kiss you, even in defiance of man- 
ners, for your beautiful behavior on board 
in atrying position. I don’t know the sen- 
sation aiyself, my dear, of every man 
wanting my sole attention; but I can quite 
imagine the difficulty you've had in pre 
tending all the afternoom that nobody 
wanted yours; that you weren't in more re- 
quest than anybody else; in ignoring all 
those frantic strivings for your favor, and 
fruitlessly trying to keep yourself in the 
background. Joy, dear,why do you do this 
so humbly and unselfishly when Mr, Les 


| 


ter isn’t present, and never when he is? 
How terribly you must dislike him to 
make you so different!’ 

They had returned only just in time to 


dress for the early dance, and went at once 


to their rooms, laughing over Mrs. Nelson's 


r at th ta ither ves 



















me 








— 





dreas—her eyes filled with unwonted tears. 
Even this trifling encroachinent on her 
senior'’s rights was such a lonely penalty of 
her position. It was a ridiculous pain, as 


she told herself, while she sturdily retused | 
‘the was ready to scream 


to occupy the rvoin so many others needed. 
Rachel quickly wade the change, and Miss 
Ghonerele, to delight of the girls, joined 
the family collection in the long reom—the 


| chooses, sinall as be is—or perhaps because 


nursery of old times—which Leo and | 


Theresa bad shared lor many years. 

The girls were all tuily aware that 
Rachel's service wan galled iiite requisition 
less for MissGienorristhan for any ot them, 
for Rachel, knowing ber imistress so well 
and loving ber truly, though sie was buta 
maid, carried out to the letter her un- 
spoken wish that she suould be helpful two 
the others, 

“What did it matter?" as one of the girls 
said afterwards, recalling Miss Glenorris's 
graceful ignoring of herown right to the 
service. “With such beautiful hair, who 
could mind bow it was dressed? With 
those lovely eyes to look into, who would 
notioe what jewels or what flowers she 
wore?" 

“Oh, Joy,” cried Theresa, when Rachel 
was allowed at last to complete her tnis- 
tress's toilette, “what an cox quisite dress! 
Why, when Rachel showed it ime, IT said it 
was quiet! | was a duffer!"' 

“Ien't it a quiet dress?” asked Joy, 
glaneing in reai alarm from Theresa's face 
to ber maid's. 

“Your dresses don’t look quite the saine 
on as off, madam,’’ observed Kachel, in 
her quiet respectful way, as she arranged 
the suft rick folds of —— silk—Joy 
strangely avoided to-~lay the white she 
was #0 fond of—trimmed only with a 
delicate gold embroidery; and Miss Nelson 
fully comprehended the brief explana- 
lion. 

“What a—moonlight dress!’ said «Iza, 
with a litthe gasp in the girlish rapture 
which had no taint of jealousy. 

“] wish [ had had my bodv made with 
no putts and frills,’’remarked Mra.Calimacdy, 
glancing at the easy perfect fit of the 
bodice Rachel was lacing with gold cord, 
so» litthe open to show ‘the round white 
neck. 

“Tim sorry we had sashes to these dresses, 
Lot,’ observed Eliza, pausing in her task 


H 
() dear !"’ cried Mrs. Fears-Kienon, her 


| Hussay Vickerv—inaimina can do it—that 


THE SATURDAY 





—— ae 


| 


he mwsosmnall, Well, he never flew as he 
flew then. Ruand rvund he took ber, faster 
and faster, never pausing, and deal to her — 
breathless suggestions, till I should think 

to him. I doa’t 
excuse llin atall, though he isiy brother- 
in-law—indeed we were all wroth with 
him; but she needn't be so coldly indiffer- 
ent to people's feelings. He says he is 
sure that as long as she lives she will re- 
member having danced with him. And 
even mother could not be quite grave when 
he quoted— - 


** She puffed like a paragraph praising a pill.’ 


How I do prate away to you! Well, here 
weare. No one basarrived yet, so we are 


all right!" 





CHAPTER XII. 
, how dreadfully tired you do look, 


eyes sweeping superticially over Joy's | 


she found her | 


beautiful pale tace, when 


Standing against the open window of the 
old schoolroom, to which the girl had made 
her quiet way in a pause between the 
dances, ‘Some one real'y ought to tell Sir 


his very marked attentions to you are dis- 
pleasing. I've always myself felt it so 
annoying to be hemined in, as it were, by 
one man’s devotion.” 

“Don't you think,” said Joy, with real | 
laughter in the eyes that bad been so 
thoughtful a minute before, ‘that it is very 
niece to have the devotion of a nan so rich— | 
and pleasant, though 





that, of course, is a | 


| secondary consideration ?”’ 


| ing in the moonlight. 


of pulling out the loops of her sister's to | 


ylunes at the perfect fall of Joy's soft rich 
skirts, 

“Oh, I'm partial to sashes!"’ declared 
Theresa merrily; and Joy, weil content to 
turn the conversation from herown appear- 
Theresa's 


anee, sent Rachel to arrange 
bows, while she sat down on Leo's bed 
and leaned her beautiful bare arois upon 


the footboard, chatting carelessly until she 
found they were all ready. 
sturted up. 

“You alt go on,” cried Theresa, as roy 
took the lovely yellow roses frou Rachel; 
“we will follow in aiminute. No roses in 
your hair, Joy?” 

“ «Flowers make it look such an ugly 
color,” explained the girl. 

“Oh, Joy,” cried Miss Nelson, impulsive- 
ly kimsing the ruffled litthe under-locks on 
one white temple, “it is—— But you ure 
right. Putin the flowers. Wear them as 
you always do—nothing could be better. 
But, Joy, why do yeu never wear your 
jewels? Mother says thev are tnagnificent; 


Then she | 


and it is so odd to see you always without a | 


single one—even a ring. Do you dislike | 
them?” 

“Rings? Yes,’ she said; and Theresa | 
imarvelled over the sudden change in the 


clear gray eyes, wondering whether there 
could be any pain for Joy in the mention of 


wu ring. 


“T dose hope you will enjoy yourself to- | 


night, Joy,” she said, “You always seein 


| are not Miss Glenorris.”’ 


to; but somehow—tbough I don't know how | 


it is—your enjoyment lately vever gets 
beyond seeing others enjoy themselves, 
Perhaps 1 think this through your never 
talking of what you have felt’ yourself, but 
always of iny pleasures, or Anne Kienon's, 
or—any body's.” 

“Anne will look so nice to-night, Terry,” 
said Joy, calinly igooring all that went 
before. “She will be in soft blaek Spanish 
lace with poppies, and—you will see.”’ 

“How you have changed Anne in every 
way! Why,she is as pert now as a London 


| turned the Baronet, utterly unconscious of 


sparrow —alimost,’’ Theresa added honestly, | 


with a laugh. t 
whether vou are expecting to enjoy your- 
self to-night. There will be no one new, I 
fear. You have danced often enough with 
every one who can ask you to-night—even 
my cousins we inetin town,” 

“I have never yet,” said Joy, with ease, 
“danced with Mr. Lester.”’ 

“But that,’ began Theresa, then changed 
her tone mischievously—“He is only your 
tenant, of course; but he knows how to 
dance. Isn't Sir Hussay Vickery a perfect 
dancer, forall his podginess? But don't 

ive hii too many, Joy. Reimeuiber, you 
rave yet to meetthat ‘wealthy millionaire’ 
nurse says you ought to marry. A poor— 
or pretty well off—imillionaire is evidently 
beneath the conside-ationof a Glenorris. 1 
suppose, ny dear, the reason you never 
show any pride in your descent is because 
the Kienons show so much, and and are 
only little offshoots. By-the-way, I won- 
bow Mrs, Kate will treat Doctor Calimady 
two-night Did I tell you of their dance at a 
ball in Torquay after you went to town? 
He overheard her saying—quite aloud, and 
actually # an acquaintance of his own 
wite’s—that his dancing Was in atrocious 
taste,so he pursued ber with his vengeance. 
Every darce be entreated her to give bit, 


BO pleading y and persistently haunting 
’ f r , r e 
her with bis req eS tla for a hie r 
teinpt i 8 SeTeHuILY, SHG Was i yea al ast 
to give way th ere seil-preservalt y 


, ' 4 , r ‘ : ' 
know their reia.y BIZeR; you a not, | 


bope, kKuow how Edwm cau dy wheu he 


“But you do not tell ine | 


‘So interesting too,’’ added Kate serenely 
--“the only son of his mother, and she was | 
au widow,” 

“Why isthe other side never so interest- 
ing 7° asked Joy absurdly, as she watched 
her cousin's fingers tracing the pattern of | 
herterry brocade. “The only mother of 
her son, and he was a bachelor.”’ 

‘(io and enjoy yoursell, ny darling,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kienon, coming up to her 
daughter at that moment, her tmagnificent 
breast-plate of tine steel embroidery glitter- 
“If your cousin is 
perverse, she need not spoil your pleasure |. 
too, You should be more discreet, Joy, 
my dear,’'she added,turning to the younger 

irl, “for I saw how you escaped from Sir 

[ussay. Heo will soon weary of that sort of 
thing, and it will be no longer open to you 
to be mistress of Coombe Castle.”’ ‘ 

“Coombe Castle has a mistress,’ said Joy 
with simple dignity, and moved away 
through the window, escaping once again, 
while half a dozen pairs of eyes wore seek- 
ing her among the guests, 

“Mrs, Fears-Kienon,”’ said  Hussay 
Vickery, tueeting her afew minutes after- 
wards,**do you know where Miss Glenorris | 
gd 

“At this moment, no,’’ smiled Kate, 
“though now and again all the evening I 
have caught sight of her dancing with a 
charming air ot considering the whole en- 
tertaintment got up for her especial editica- 
tion. I fancy she is in the garden—per- 
haps pining in secret over the non-appear- 
ance of Mr. Leste. That is rather curious, 
is it not, Sir Hussay ?”’ 

“Yes, he is rather a curious fellow,” re- 





his companion’s desire to discuss the possi- 
ble cause of Mr. Leter’s delay. “Will vou 
come ?” 
“Qu, with pleasure! But can you leave 
so many Miss Nelsons?” 
“All the Miss Nelsous are very nice,”’ re- | 
torted Sir Hussay complacently, “but they 





With an expressive slirug of her shoul- 
ders, Mrs. Fears-Kienon put her arin in his 
and they crossed the room together, the 


tall woman and the short wan, both so 
serenely ituspregnated with self-import- 
ance. 


“Iiven if we tind inv cousin,’’? observed 
Mrs. Fears-Kienon presently, “Mr. Pardy 
is sre to be in attendance.’ 

“Pleasant fellow enough,” laughed the 
Baronet, as little inclined to feel -jealous of 
Norman Pardy as of Mrs, Fears-Kienon 
herself—“‘pleasant and = good style too, 
though rather like some tellow in Diekens 
who looked as if ie would bleed white if 
any one pricked hiim.”’ 

“Oh, Sir Ilussay, don’t say that to my | 
cousin!’ cried Mrs. Fears-Kienou, almost | 
shocked, j 

“Why not?’ asked’ the practical little 
Baronet. 

“I feel it would be a tender subject.” 
“Oh, Idon't! I've heard Miss Glenorris 
say Silly things, and I overlook them. One | 

can in her.” 

“One can indeed,” assented his com- | 
panion kindly, “in a young woman who at 
tines can be so charming; but Ido not fret 
over some of her habits—they so palpably 
betray the wantof breeding which signitied 
little until her unexpected inheritance. 
She uses nicknames with atrocious taste, 
even condescending to speak of her ayeut 
aS ‘Rare Ben,’ just because his name is Ben- 
jamin Johnson.” 

*“Butonly among vourselves,’’ suggested 
the Baronet, a8 unconscious as she was of | 
any rebuke in bis words. | 

“And she calls Cooinbe Castle the Castle 
of Indolence.”’ 

“Ob, lL know! She does it to me. Ah, 
there she is!) Miss Glenorris, I positivels 
feel jealous of the inan inthe moon when 
you give hiin such a lovely guze. 

“You well may,” she said, nly ha 


head to him w e she ‘ean 





a 
k in her lawn chair. kan is hav re 
en supposed to be a punilsiinent f pian 
rlaily 


because he had | 


be Carried up there, to simile imu 


in that glorious position, 


POST. 











EVENING 





imagined that while he stole a horse he 
could hide bis theft by holding « brambie 
bet ween himeelf and the moon.” 


“Don't be so crueily unromantic, dear,” | 


sighed Mrs, Fears-Kienon. 


“[ wish you bad been thinking of me 
instead of that rascal,” sald Sir Hussay, 
failing even in that outspoken question 
to deepen the pinkin tae su young 


cheeks, 

“So I was a little time ago,” she admitted 
in her calu. way. “I was recalling s day 
when I lured Miss Kienon into a traveling 
waxwork show on the Downs, and the man 
announced to us, ‘The Vickery!’ I cones 
it rather a disrespectful way of Introducing 
you, Sir Hussay; but positively my cousin 
declared the effigy did net represent you 
at all; she even went so far as Ww say the 
man meant to say ‘The Viceroy.’ I no’ 
that the likeness to you was not remarka- 


ble.”’ 
“Now you will come, Miss Glenorris ?"’ 


pleaded Sir Hussay, laughing. 

“No,” she said, at first with —_— in- 
difference, but more decisively as he 
persuaded, until he could do no less 
than offer his escort to Mrs. Fears-Kienou 
alone. 

“But pray let me find you bere on my 


return alter one dance, Miss Glenorris,”’ he 
pleaded. 

She had not been alone many minutes 
when Doctor Calinady caine up quietly, un- 
characteristically raising his eyes to con- 
template the still young figure, and 
the thoughtitul face looking almost as 
white as the soft shaw! she beld around her 
neck, 


“It is not natural,’’ he murmured in his 


| thoughts, “in one so yoeng, and with such 


capacity for enjoyment.” 

Then he tookachair near her in this 
quiet nook that she had chosen, and laugb- 
ingly asked at once if she conjectured that 
Mrs. Fears-Kienon would dance with bim 
if he put it to her. 

“IT think not,’’ said Joy. “But what took 

you away, Doctor Calmady, without even 
yeing sent for? I missed you as much as 
others did.” 

“Thank you,”’ be answered, then paused 
abruptly, then as abruptly spoke, looking 
down as ifthe moonlit gravel were theonly 
view afforded him. “There has been an 
accident—oh, quite a trifling accident,’”’ be 
hastened to add, as he felt, rather than 
saw, how quickly she turned ber bead w- 
wards him. “Some lunatic wishing to 
bathe took a header from the Nun’s Head, 
knowing nothing of the rocks below, and 
hit his head—presumably. Lester was 
walking here for the dance, when a lad 


suddenly screamed,and Lester found the boy 


who had seen the nan sink. Lester went 


in atonce, and found and rescued him. I 
don’t know what you will say, Mias Glen- 
orris, when J tell you that Lester bad hitn 
taken to 
thought you would be astonished !’’—wil- 


your cottage hospital—ah, I 
fully nisunderstanding the sudden beauti- 
ful flush. “I proposed sending hiin to Tor- 
quay, but I made no way against Lester’s 
confident, impertinent orders.” 

“And he?” 

The quéstion came slowly, even with 
difficulty, Doctor Calmady fancied. 

“After the nan was safe in Sister Alice’s 
charge and twnine, Lester went borme; but I 
fancied he would be here before me, for be 
ran—wisely, alter his hard swim, and—that 
dangerous tew minutes, I waited till the 
Inan was conscious and safe, and I shall go 
again presently. It isa lovely night, isn’t 
it? 1 was out on the clifls when I met the 
lad with Lester’s message tome. I’'im not 
a dancer, you know, save when Mrs, lears- 
Kienon lures ne to my death—and hers, 
To contess the truth, I was sauntering to- 
wards the Moat; I take an idivtic interest 
professionally in those two tenants of yours 
Miss Glenorris.”’ 

“Why?” asked Joy, boping that bis 
reason would inake clear her own thoughts 
of them. 

“I scarcely—at least, I can scarcely ex- 
plain to you.” 

“How fortunate that you were so easily 
found !" signed Joy, her thoughts back in 
the story he had told her. “Was Mr. Les- 
ter in danger?”’ 


“Certainly; but that is happily over now. | 
if he | 


My boy shall learnto swim even 
never learns to read. What noble pride a 
inan may feel to save a life as Lester saved 
one this evening!”’ 

‘Sometimes aman who saves one life can 
destroy another—I mean you wouldn’t care 
for your boy to do that.”’ 

“No,” said Doctor Calmady, without a 
siniie. “I would, on the contrary, like 
him to save more than tite. I bave lately 
discovered that the son of an old patient of 
mine was in the same regiment as Mr. Les. 
ter, and hetells meot his marvellous in- 
fluence ainong the soldiers, and bow he 
saved nen from—themselves. To rescue a 
inan from biinself when the self is hateful 
is nore than rescuing him from the sea, for 
impulse and excitement nay have so much 
to do with that. One upright independent 
ian can indeed do immense good in the 


how mach, It seems it wasa great surprise 
to his fellow officers when he sold out; but 





the inystery to ine is why he is farming | 


here; because, though he works, he doesn’t 
take it upasahobby, noras a means for 
Increasing an income. Ab, Pardy, I did 
het $66 you coine up; nor should I bave ex- 
pected you here while there is such a pretty 
moonlit promenade onthe lawn. We were 
speaking of Mr. Lester.’ 


‘“f am Sorry to say,” returned Norman 
carday there Was extra Iiginig. 
80 he stood near Miss Glerorris with 

$ arins folded on his chest—bhe was one of 
the nen whoiu evening-d ress in proves, 


and his fair handsome face had un added re- 
Huewent io the wooulight—*I am surry to 


have to confess that] fallin all my efforts 
to be interested in AWr. Lester. I cannot 
trust aiwan whoscarcely eversmiles. Please 
do not laugh, Miss Glevorris, at my psycho- 
logical whims.” 

“If you are sorry tosay it, why do you 
say it?” inquired Joy, with’ ber straight 
clear gnze. 

Goss. Beseey ae out poe 
even in ety,” sald, slightly 

his broad sbaulders. “I bear no lilwi 
against Lester—indeed I alinost like bi; 
but I fail to see anything, beyond the very 
commonplace, in bis renting a farm from 
Miss Glenorris, and working it to make it 
pay. I dare say we shall seon see the 
arrival of a wife who will fit ber niche in 
the farm as well as he fits his—one of those 
pretty tiresoine women who look well tw 
the ways of their household, and are such a 
mixture of angel and doll thit it m a mere 
toss-up whether their husbands worship or 
despise thein.”’ 

“Ifthe world were our chess-board, we 
might arrange itso, Mr. Pardy—you and 
I,” said Joy Gleuorris, with the quietest 
disdain; “but, when we speak of Sittiag 
wives to husbands, we forget that 


** ‘Love has never known a law beyond Its own sweet 
will,’ *” 


“Love could never affect a cold man like 
Lester.” 

“Cold!” she cried, turning a flashing 
lance upon Mr. Pardy; then she paused,ss 
t with a sudden reinembrarce. “I was 

asionished,” she explained, ‘‘hecause 
neither you nor I know Mr. Lester suffi- 
ciently to excuse such opinions,”’ 

“Your judgment of him has always been 
perfectly fair and unprejudiced,’’ sid Nor- 
wnan, leaning forward, his sinile even more 
gentle than usual in the tender imoon- 


light. “You have disdained him from the 
first.’’ 
“From tho tirst?’’ She. repeated the 


words in a low startled way, and then, with 
a sudden little laugh, spoke ina different 
tone—** You are shrewd, Mr. Pardy, to bave 
detected that Mr. Lester and I are less 
friends than acquaintances,”’ 

“Oh, 1 saw at once!’ he affirmed, mot 
understanding what a talsehood the besatl 
ful warm eyes gave the icy tones, nor how 
even in that very instant she regretted bav- 
ing uttered such words to him, 

“*Pardy,”’ said Doctor Calimady, no forced 
tones ever deceiving him, ‘did you not go 
to the Moat after we landed this afternoon, 
and before you went hoine to dress?” 

“I chose to go homme by the north cliffs,” 
he corrected lightly. “I suppose that is 
what you mean.” 

“How is Miss Porch ?’’ Joy asked calmly 
betraying ber dssurance of his having 
equivocated, though unaware of any motive 
he could have in doing 0. 

“Unfortunately, Miss Glenorris, I met no 
oneof whom I could inquire,” be answered 
with his forbearing smile. “If I bad 
guessed you wished to know, I would have 
called.” 

“How sad it would be,” remarked the 
girl, with her eyes far away upon the 
gleaming bay, “not to be—believed!”’ 

“Come, Pardy,’’said Dr. Calinady, rising, 
for, without seeing, he was generally aware 
of the moods of his companions, “Mies 
Glenorris caine bere for a few minutes’ rest 
and I’ve stayed on like an ogre spuiling it 
for her. It is due from me to see she bas it 
now. Come—you can seek her presently 
when iy conscience 18 clear.” 

“I will come too,” said Joy, rising; but 
neither of her companions knew it was be- 
cause she Lad heard Gervys Lester's voice, 
and because she shrank just then frous 
meeting him alone. 

They soon encountered Sir Hussay on bis 
way to claiin his dance, and it was not until 
soine minutes after that was over that Les- 
ter joined ber. 

“Who will be prowling round bere in @ 
nomen: to fetch you away ?” he asked. 

“Noone,” she answered, before she bad 
had time to argue with herself that this 
was an impertinent introduction. “I was 
engaged to Mr. Eyken, but I asked Rim to 
let me off, and he was only tuo glad.” 

“It is beautiful out on the lawn and in 
the cliff-gardea.”’ 

_ “Yes,’’ she said, as if no question lorked 
in the remark; “I have been out,” 

“And will not come again?” 

**Doctor Calimady was telling me of the 
accident,” she observed, passing with him 
through one of the French windows, 

“He might have left it untold to-night,’’ 
said Lester briefly. 

“Oh, be tatked a great deal about you!” 
returned the girl, glad to delay any allusion 
to the danger he had passed through. “He 
has a high opinion of your—prowess I 
think is what he neamt—at any rate, it is a 
“= —, 

“i understand, He brackets ne wi 
stout Hugh Ninuick, who never Sennen 
over such trifles as breaking a constable’s 
head or the shins of a chureliwarden.” 

“I don't think,” Miss Glenorris observed 


raciousiv, ** : 
Ariny—you of course cannot understand | graciousiy, “that he spoke of your break- 


jug anybody’s shins.’’ 

“Only anybody’s head. Thank you.” 

“No”’—sedatel y—“nor anybody’s head.” 
“Then nothing,” asserted Lester, laugts- 
ing, **because he cannot pretend I have 
broken anybody’s heart.” 

‘Ob, no,”’ she said, without a gleain of 
nirth in the lovely moonlit eyes; “he could 
not go so far as that, of course '” 

“And Mr. Pardy,”’ asked Lester, curtiy 
turning the conversation, “was with you, | 
Suppose, as usual ? ‘i 

Bak es, | ’ usual. Mr 
Pardy, like other men. pays court to sy 
possessions.”’ . : 
“Let the truth be what it will, the speech 
is unworthy of you, Miss Glenorris.’ 
observed Lester steruly, i 


was with ime, as 
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“Do you mean to irfsin " she asked, 
with delicate lifted brows, ‘ it is myself 
they like?”’ F 

“T mean,” be answered, with brief earn- 
estneas, ‘to lusinuate even that.”’ 

“Then I hope,” she said, with tle 
nonchalance, ‘the recording angel will 
drop the necessary tear.’’ 

“I could aman unbiased by your 
wealth, for, atver all, ic is not so very great. 
I don't nd to from personal 
feeling: 1, of course, should be the one ex- 
ce ” 


**You—of course—would be the one ex- 
ception,”’ she echoed, with a g of self- 
reproach as she reine:mbered buw diflerent- 
ly she bad meant to speak to him to-night, 
“I wonder,’ she began, as if opening an un- 
limited conjecture, but she wound up 
abrupt y with—*'I wonder why.” 

“Don't wonder; it is such a wearing pro- 
cess, sv ‘endless and circular.’ ” 

“But l do wonder,” said the girl 3 “I 
wonder perpetually. Is there not’—with 
one of her sudden changes, without bring- 
ing ber eyes from their distant gaze—‘‘an 
old Christian legend that the inoon is Mary 
Magdalen’s face, and the spots upou it the 
tears of her repentance ?”’ 

“You did not tell me,” he said—she never 
guessing the restraint be put upon himeelf 
when he found bow it made bis heart ache 
to read the lovely dreamy tace—“whether 
Mr. Pardy joined in the lively discusmon 
about my breaking beads and badly bruised 
sbins."’ 

“Ob, no! He said—— Let me see. He 
said you fitted the Glen Farm adimirably, 
and he boped you would soon bring to it 
an equally fitting wife—one of those prett 
tiresome woinen—oh,I remember the words 
quite well !—who look well tothe ways of 
their household, and are such a mixture of 
angel and doll that it is a mere toss-up 
whether their husbands worship or despise 
them.”’ 

“His impertinence inust pass, as he said 
it to you,”’observed Lester, with stern steps; 
“bat you forget yourself when you repeat 
it to me as a jest.” 

**] did,” she said, with asudden wistf{ul- 
ness in her eyes. 

“And you know that no woman will ever 
reign in iny Lome.’ 

“Oh, I hope that one will indeed, and 
that you——”’ 

But her iinpulsive words were stopped by 
his command to her to be silent. 

“You ure very hard,’’ she said then rather 
uervously. 

“If } were not, my heart would surely 
break.”’ 

“You said only a tminute ago you could 
not break hearts, so why pretend you could 
break your own ?”’ 

“I never said,’’ be answered, wincing un- 
der her reckless speech, ‘that you could not 


break hearts. Is it your wealth which is 
spoilin _ a 

“Spoiling me? Do I look as though I was 
spoiled ?’’ 


‘*Not to a casual observer,” he answered, 
with a brief cool glance. “You, well, your 
dress is pretty enough, though it looks un- 
like the others here. Cannot you afford 
jeweis? I never see you wear even a 
ring.”’ 

“I did not speak about my appearance,’ 
she cried, struggling with two slow tears 
which had risen at his last words. “1 meant 
iny wealth has improved ime in other ways; 
I was—senseless before.”’ 

“I see. Then what is it that is spoiling 
you. Adimiration ?”’ 

“You know I do not have enough to 
spoil me,”’ she said, with lifted brows, 
“You know I could bear—imuch more ; I 
have not won the ideal admirer yet—that 
kind one who says— 


** *¥ou bade me love you, and the deed was done ; 
And, when you cried ‘‘Enough !°" I stopped, aud, 
when 
You bade me go, I went, and, when you said 
**Porget me,** | forcot.** 


Think how comfortable it all was for her. 
‘When you said “Forget me,’’ I really for- 
me bd 


He was silent for so long after this that 
she breaks the silence a little excitedly. 

“Is that what you will say to the pretty 
tiresome woinan who looks well to the 
ways of her household 7” 

“If you cannut be kind, do at least be a. 
lent.” 

“But you would think meso dull if I 
were sileut,’’she ssid—be reading only flip- 
ow in the rapid fteveristt utterance— 
“and [ have positively exhausted the sub- 
ject of the weather. I agreed with Sir Hus- 
say Viekery that it was a fine night; I came 
gradually over to Mr. Eyken’»s conclusion 
that it had been a tine day; I fel) in with 
Doctor Calinady’s opinion on the likeli- 
Lood of its being fine to-morrow; I allowed 
Mr. Nelson towin me over w his ideas 
about the superiority of a fine day over a 
wet one; and I——”’ 

“That will do,” interposed Lester calm- 
ly. “This is our dance. Do you wish me 
to release you fromm your mise ?’’ 

“Would you if 1 wished 1?” she asked ; 
and for one moment his brain reeled at a 
greater question he read behind the mis 
chievous glance. 

“No, I would not,” he answered quietly, 


suddeu pause, his arm tightening uneoon- 
sciously round her waist, and his eyes anx- 
lously seeklug hers. 

“I have tired you,” he ssid. “What a 
selfish dunce a man can be when he m per. 
fectiy happy! It is weil for that suct, 
—_ come for ine—once only in a life- 

ine."" 

“Itismy fault,” the girl returned, the 
color coming back slowly imto her pale 
cheeks. ‘I could have stopped you if I had 
wished.’’ 

“You forgive me?” 

“I bave nothing to torgive,"*she answered 
with a little gasp. “I ought to have remew- 
bered that I was tired, while it was your 
first dance.” ; 

“And last,” he added in a very quiet 
tone. 

“I should like now to go bome.” 

“To go home! To leave ali this?” he 
asked, ah untold gladness in bis eyes for all 
his oor, avxiety for her. 

Ves. ’ 


“Ain I to order your carriage then? Wil! 
it have coine so early 7” 

“No, it will come later—for my cousins. 
ls warin enough, or there is a tur k of 
inine in the ball.” 

“May I walk with you ?” 


walk.” 

“May I come ?”’ 

“* Y es—please.”"’ 

“Thank you,” he said, bis voice a little 
broken. 

And so, when he had wrapped ber warin- 
ly up,they started uyether across the moon- 
lit park, no one knowing of their depart- 
ure save Mra, Nelson, so quickly and so 
quietly had Lester nanaged it. They keyt 
on the seaward side of the park, and now 
and then stood to listen to the soit free roll- 
ing in of the waves upon the beach below, 
not broken or beaten back by the great 
rocks as they were farther on, and once to 
watch the passing across the line of moon- 
light of a vessel looking black against the 
silvery heaving weather; but they were 
very silent,for itseemed to both as if words 
were need)ess in the deep satislying beauty 
of such an hour. 

They caine up to Merlawood on the side 
of along conservatory, and Jov looked al- 
most wistfully in ainong the green palms 
and ferns. 

“I will goin this way,” she said ; and 
Lester pulled the banging-bell beside the 

oor, 

“No, you nade no mistake, Keata,’’ she 
hastened to say when ber butler, following 
Roland tothe door, teared he had sent a 
wrong order tothe coachinan. ‘The ecar- 
riage isn’t due yet at the Knoll, and will be 
in good tine. Mr. Lester has brougit me 


home early because I was tired. Do na 
bef I will draw the bolts 1 often 
o,”’ 


The two were together within the conser- 
Vatory when the men left it, but a minute 
afterwards she offered ber hand to Mr. Les 
ter. 
“Good-bye,”’ he said, taking it ints his, 
warin clasp. “Would it be expecting wo 
much if I anticipated your forgiveness a 
second time this evening 7°’ 
“It is not a usual fault of vours to expect 
inuch from any one.”’ 
**Because I hope,” he answered quietly, 
“that no ove willexpect much from ime. 
Shall I vex you beyond forgiveness if f 
once wore urge you lo allow Johnson tw 
er Miss Porcl: notice to leave the Moat 7 
ou can easily say that the house ougit 
be pulled down. I nea this incet earnest- 
ly. If you could but understand! I could 
urge it tor her own sake, and that is likely 
to weigh inore with you, for she is rot 
stroug enough for the life she leads here, 
and a change would really save hear life, I 
believe.” 
“Surely she herself knows best,” said 
Joy, as she stood looking yravely out. 
Then suddenly the color flamed in ber 
cheeks, as she recalled the words she had 
overheard froin him, and retmmembered that 
he inust by soine ineans have known of 
Agatha’s deception at Meriswood, though 
she had herself kept it secret. 
“Then you will not take this warging 
from me ?’’ he asked, in her silencs, 
“Perhaps you,”’ she said, with ciuill dis- 
dain, “will take a warniag from ime, Mr. 
Lester, and not 
Moat,”’ 
*“f should not need to go,” he rejoineaso 


ber words had given luin, “if you disiu 4 
Miss Porch.”’ 

Is that to be iny motive for disinimsing 
ber, to deliver her froin your visits? I fear 
it is not powerful enough. Your acts must 
be independent of mine. Perhaps you are 


ou. 

“I shall go to-night if they are up,” he 
answered rather sternly. “It 
night, it at all.” 
“Then 1 hope you will not be two late tw» 
see Mies Porch” she observed, with the 
inost courteous stiffness. “I wonder what 
time it is. I fear you haven't a watci: like 


the old Duke of Wellington's, to» tell you 
the time by feeling.”’ 
‘*] can see,”’ Le answered. “It is ten 


o’clock exactly. Then you will notin any 





and pat his arin around her, as the band 
struck up the then favorite valse “Bien- 
Aimee.”’ 

“Then I am ready,” she said 
aside from bis warm and steadtiast 
if afraid to 


but tarned 
gaze, aa 


meet 


iven 


OY!’ 
} Only a few couples still 
@ this 


and Gervys Lester inight have 


waltze| on, 
is partoer a reat long before be u | 





way accept ny warning ?”’ 


As he spoke he offered her his hand for 
tive second time, and she took t ok iug 
into bis face with sudias Th intary @art 

stn ean. 
vieh + A 

, 
asx.” 

se] certainiv will not «do that 8156 : 

aaid 


swered rather hastily ; aud then they 
‘Good-bye,”’ and he wenton bis way, she 
watching bin, balf uncouscivus tbat she did | 





I will walk. Rachel has gone,but my shaw! | aait Rachel, ssudyin 


“But you would miss so much while we | 


a0, a8 she sat In one of the lounging-chairs 


among the palins and let her thougtsts have 
theirown way. 

Deep as her reverie waa, kt did not 
vent her watching the dark figure in the | 
dt and she she saw that he did not go 
mack to the Knoll, «here she knew they 
tor him, nor intohw os | 





would be lookin 
val way to the Glen Farin,through the oop- 
pice that skirted the path on the wes, but 


| turned to the north cliffa, and so into the 


direct path to the Moat. 
* . * * ° * 


“I wonder,” aaid Joy, shivering, as she 
took her way t» her roouw, “how long a i 
time { have wasted in that useless disinal | 
dream that could do nobody any good,least 
of all myself ?"’ 

Glaneing at the little Dresden timepiece 
in ber dressing-rooimn,she saw that it was a 
quarter-past eleven o'clock. 

“W hy, Rachel, she cried, with a smile for 
her sleepy maid, “time bas flown faster for 
you than tor the rest of the world! Look 
what my watch says; it surely must con- 
tradict the tunepiece."’ 

“E-xactiv a quarter-past eleven, madam," 
the little plain un- 
jeweled watch ; “and it is quite a quarter 
of an hour since the stable-clock struck. I 
did not expect you, madam; the carriage 
has nut started yet.’’ 

“No,” said Miss Glenorria, and then for- | 

mM, until the inemory meant so much, this 

litle conversation with her inaid. 
- ca - . — a 


For long hours Joy Gienorris lay wide | 
awake upun her pillows; then she tell into 
a troubled sleep, and dreamed that Gervys 
Lester wanted to switn across a moonlit sea 
to save Agatha Porvh,and that she held him 





Fron this dream she awoke with her eyes 
full of tears; and, dreading a repetition of 
it, she arose. } 

“The fresh air will do me , she | 
maid ; “the coul sweet morning air will rest 
imy eyes. Then Sister Alice will tell me 
how her poor patient is, and—they told me 
Miss Porch was ill, or likely to be ill,didn’t | 
they? I will guto ber, though only fore| 
her winter's sake. Perbapsindeed,” with a | 
faint smile, “itis oniy for my own sake, 


through imy great restlessness,” 
She walked slowly along the clifis, a fair 
young figure in her white mworning-drem, 


no color even inthe roses at her neck, all | 
brightness centred in ber hair, all shadows 





in her glorious eyes, 

“Why, Miss Glenorris, I aim surprised to 
meet you #0 early! Going to see the poor | 
fellow Lester rescued ? He is all right,nave 
for the hurt to bis head, and we shall soon | 
heal that. Your clever nurse would be de- 
lighted to see vou; but let my bulletin 
spare you that further walk.” 

“Thank you, Doctor Calmady,”’ said 
Joy. “Then I will only call in at the 
Moat."’ 

“If so,” said be, suppressing the fact that | 


he himselt had been going thither, “I wiil 
await you at the gale. Excuse ine one ime- 
ment, for I think that inan before us tust 
belong to the Glen Farin, and Tecan ask if 
Mr. Lester is all right after that wetting be 
gr last night. Mrs. Nelson tears vot, as be 
wever reappeared atthe Knoll after taking 
you home.’ 

Doctor Calinady returned in a few min- 
wie ty Juy, assne waited for him at the 
littie warden gate. 

“jester is not atthe farin,’’be said. “The 
was believes he did not return at all last 
wight; butol course that is not provable, 
aad the fellow i not likely to know. 
Now, Miss Gienorris, I will await you 
bere.”’ 

{TO BE CONTINUED. | 
— 

INCLINATION AND Tastes.—I! any man 

eked toyelher, lo a cominon cart, two 

rees, the teudency of one of which was 
to go forward, while the other pushed back- 
ward, the probability would be that that | 
cart could inake no progress at all, even if 
it did not actually come to griel in the 
plunging of the two steeds which were to 
pull italong. This homely simile is all vx, 
Uften seen in tnarriage. 

Young men get mauitten by a pretty face, 
Of 4 pretty face is mmitten by a young tan. 





go — yourself—ww the | 


lie sweetheart 


quietly that she never detected the surprise | 
| anything that Annie does not like,and Annie | 


going to-night. If so, do not let me detain , hen 
. ger. Aucther twain, inthe beautiful lang- 


{uage of the Church, Lave 
inust be w- , 


Au introduction is obtained, and for a few 


| months the pretty face passes a few hours 


every week in the couspany of a sweetheart. 
Pucing this time, both the pretty face and 
wear company manners, 
bestia are self-sacrificing. Harry won't do 
would as s00n think of cutting ber band off 
asf acting contrary to Harry's wishes. So 
the @retful day arrives when «4 new wed. 
ding-ring, suddenly taken outol a dark 
waiseoal- pocket, glances astonished round 
a church, and is then slipped on a dear fin- 
been ‘“‘tnade 
one." 

Hut that is just where the rub comes in. 
Now eomes the time lor a wutual selfde- 
nial. Here is 4 partnership for life, and as» 
the edgesdo mA quite fit,a bit must be 
taken from oue side and a fraginent smooth- 
ed down on the othe other, till all issimnooth 


| in a sacred apt. 


carcasmen eoonip med, aud 





“Bonrowixa."’—“Borrowing” seems fo 
be done with some talentin Bianeo, Tex., 
udging from the annexed local froma 
our of that town: One of our young men 
while out gathering in some wood with 
which to make himself a fire lat Wednes- 
day, gt badly lett, ae when became beck 
be had no stove in which to build the fire 


| —it had gone mysterivusly. The tact wes 


he was borrowing froma neighboring wood 
pile, and while out Ue ueighbor borrowed 
bis stove. 

THe TRAVELING PLANT.—To « nomber 
of curious planta, such as the carnivorous 
and Same a, anew speciinen bas 
lately been added, which: ia deacribed as the 
traveling plant. It is aaid to be of the lily 
of the valley species and has a root formed 
of knota, by which it annually advances 
about an inch dista:.t from the place where 
the plant was first rooted. Every year an- 
other knot is added, which drags the plant 
further on, > that in twenty years’ time 
the plant has trave.eJ! about twenty Inches 
from its origina: place. 


THe Cat.—On the death of a cat the 
ancient Fgyptians shaved off their eye- 
brows, the deceased animal was em- 
balmed, and buried with great soleinalty 
Manv cat numnmies have 
been found in the Fygyptian tomba, and 
some are to be seen now in the British Mu- 
geum. Some are wrapped separately in 
ample bandages oovercd with inseriptions ; 
OAbers of 4 lems degree of miunctity are pre- 
served in numbers withasingle wrapping 
for several. Their movemerts aad their 
cries were consulted as oracles, and the 
murder, or even the accidental felicide, of 
one of them, was punished by death. 


Recictecs Pos. The fanous St. Ber- 
nard dkeqysare very care‘ully trained. A 
traveler whe Visited @sne ofthe monasteries 
Of the monks i St. bernard afew years ago 
found the monks teaching their dogs from 
the earliest «tages of puppy hood, Net only 
is physical and mental training ineladed tn 
the teaching, but spritual culture is by no 
Inenns neglected. At t.cal-time the dogs 
sit in a row, each with «tin dish before him 
oontaining his repast. Graces is said by one 
of the monks: the dogs sit motionless with 
bowed heada. Notone stirs untilthe ‘Amen’ 
is spoken. Ifa frisky puppy partakes of bis 
ineai betore grace is «over, an older dog 
g owls and gently tus his ear. 


Wuat tt Was.—A western nan was re- 
ceutly overheard talking in a loud aad 
angry tone of voice as follows: “Ain't vou 
ashamed of yoursell, you tiseratle thing ? 
I'm disgusted with you. Every night you 
go frequenting low piaces and making a 
nuisance of yourself. You're ruining your 
character sod inaking other lolks tnimerable. 
Night after night you sink lower and lower. 
Ain't you ever going Ww brace up?” No 

ticular attention was paid to it, for every- 
wody only said,as every does say in Chicago 
under such circuimtances, “ile's working 
upa divorce.” What reaily did astonish 
then was to learn that it was his thermome- 
ter be was atvusing in that shameless iman- 
ner. 

THe Mosq ito.—The Indians have a 
very satisfacry account of the origin of the 
momuitoes, The legend runs thus:—There 
were in titues of old, inany ino0ons ago, two 
huge feathered inonsters, perinitted by the 
(Great Spirit to descend trom the sky and 
alight on the banks of the Seneca River. 
Their torin wasexactly thatot the inosquith. 
They were » large that they darkened the 
sun like acioud am the flew towards the 
earth. Standing one on ether bank, they 
guarded the river, and stretching their long 
necks into the canoes of the ludians, as they 
attempted to pawidie alony the stream, gob 
bled them up, as the stork king in the fable 
gobbled up the frogs. The destruction of 
life was eo great that netan Indian could 
vasa without being devoured in the attempt. 

t was loug before the tonsters eould be 


@exterininated, and them only ov the eom- 
bined efforts «of all the warriors of the 
Cavuga and Onondaga nations. The battle 
was terrible, bat the warriors finally 
tricusiplied, and Chee tracisteetin tesco itives 
were siain acd left unburied. for this 


neglect the Indarans had to pay deariy. The 
the particles, 
vivified by the san, few off in clouds of 
neomquitves, whieh bave filled the country 


ever since. 


THe Fascy.—The influence of thie 
imagination is Nlusteated by a Chieago doc- 


tors story: A big feliow got the notion that 


day. 
just filte- 
tended ty» die. 
verge of eteruity. 
sunken, his face had that peculiar 


he waste die at eleven «clock on a certain 
The doctor was sent for and arrived 
mn tuinutes telore the erank in- 
He inoked like a man on the 
Hiin eyes were dim and 


jor 
which neraids the near approach of Seat. 


aud his breathing was very labored. 


The 


fassily were gathered around and weepin, 


as they took a final leave. 
to be done quick. 


Something bad 
Calling a smart looking 


woman aside, the doctor told her to set the 


clock on the mantelpiece ahead as 


and level, aud the vid courting days come | 


over ~.gaAli. 


if most people could buy, the day they 
narry.a small trAtlc Containing the extract 
{ a vyear'’s warital experi i take 
hh me mine-tent | 


ach Aher ) wreater affee n, that pre- 
nustial days havent half the calin joys 


in their grasp which succeeding years 
Uriag 





a 
5 


wrenllh as 


@ gotthe altenteion of the patient. He the 
hustied the family out of the rooinsat dow: 
on the edge sf the be i, andl bewar telitny 
the fellow a Uieod eurdiing tuurder story 
ating 4 4 . wiuere 
< a 

tf ‘ 74 a : v ; i, ‘ 

per together. The nextday he whipped 


two nen at a barn-raising flor twittinyg 
about the 
| carried.’ 


prograinme of death that wus 
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AT NIGHT. 


SY J. OLLIVIER. 


— 
At wight, when work ts done, ‘mid shadows gray 
that darten 
And cling about the windoe, where once the sun 
was bright. i 
Bweet sounds come back again to which we umd to 
bearken, 


At night! 


Al night, though we are old, and the gray shadows 


clinging, 
Preeage tous that shore where there is no more 
light, 
Sometimes there come again swert aire of childhow! 
singing, 


At night" 


At night we two may sit In shadow open- hearted; 
Long since the time bas passed when hope was all 
In sight! 
Boftly we sing the sougeof happy dars departed, 
At night: 


shadows dreary : 
Our sougs, alas! like bis, have neither charm nor 


weight; 
Weonl) reset and sing, hushed hopes and vrolees 


weary: 
At night! 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 











CHAPTER XXX —(conTINUED.) 


ND the fly? The horse?” 
“The tly and horse will stop in the sta- 
ble till called for ina day or two, when 
the sick gentieman comes back from town, 
where be has gone t» underge an operation.” 

“But we are not coming back.” 

“Certainly not sweet innocence !—mind 
and don’t ‘run us into that ditch. The 
landiord will wait and calculate how wuch 
we owe him for rentand keep, and at last 
he will advertise in the local papers that if 
the bourse and fiy are mat claimed by a 
certain date they will be sold by auction to 
clear expenses.” aN 

“All likely to excite suspicion.” 

“In you, because you have bold of the 
thread ; but t one who has to seek it, de- 
pend upon it he will never put that and 
that together. My dear Jack, ny plans are 
too safe, lam sure, Suppose, at the very 
worst, the dark invalid gentleman were 
suspected to be Kange. Well, they might 
trace him to R therbam, where the train was 
taken to King’s Cross. There it would be 
joat."’ 

“How ?” 

“Because the people at the station would 
not see where we ge. We have no lugyage, 
and we'll inake bin walk to the under- 
ground station. The porters and people are 
too busy to notice what goes on under their 
noses. I'm going to play boldly, and I de- 
pend inuch upon the disguise.” 

“But they will know that Range has been 
kidnapped, and the detectives all over the 
country will be on the track.” 

“Who will know that Range bas been kid- 
na ?’’ 

“Why, everybode.” 

“How will they know it ?” 

“Why, they must.” 

“Nonsense, iny dear boy! Don't raise 
bugbears. Nolhxivy saw him taken ; no- 
body knows he has been taken. He is mis- 
sing from Sir Harry Farshaw’s—well, he 
may have taken it into his bead to go. He 
may have tuimbied into the river. The enly 
thing against us is that a dark invalid gen- 
tleman was taken through the country by 
night in a fly because he could not bear the 
neat of the day. The policemah koows that. 
There you bave it.” 

“Well, isn’t that enough ?" 

“It might be, my dear Jack, but I feel 
satisfied that it will net be. Even a detec- 


' 


| 


| seat in a second-class car. 


serious ina house like mine. If pe 
thought there was anything ketching— 
fever, or 
rum." ; 

“Of course it would, landlord,’’said Shel- 
drake, blandly. ; 

“And the poor gentleman's complaint is 
not very likely to turn that way like, 
or?’ 

“I pat it to you, landlord,” said Sheld- 
rake, “and my dear friend Doctor Parkins 
shall give you bis opinion if vou like.” 

“J's much obliged, I'in sare, sir,” 
the landlord, who was still a little nerv- 
onus. i 
“Five years in Jamaica, and being a little 
too free with the brandy, has done all this. 
Now what do you think ?"’ 

“Oh ! it that’s it, sir,why of course, I see, 
sir, | see,” said the landlord, cheerily, for | 
any ailment produced by too much drink | 
seemed to be pertectly natural,and nothing | 
to mind, *4ioing on to-day, sir ?”” 

“By the 2.25. We'll leave the flv here. 


4 , [Ad 
At night the cricket's voiee sounds through the You'll take great care of the horse 7 


“As inuch as if it was my own, sir. You | 
may depend upon tne.” 

All ran its course as Sheldrake had ar- 
ranged. A fly bore the sick man to the Sta- | 
tion, where he wastenderly placed under 
the doetor’s superintendence in a first-class 
compartment, one being selected that had 
no divisions to the seats, This carriage was 
placed ready by a very sympathetic station- | 


that sort of thing—it would be atagreatiron gate 
| which, dimly seen 


ina high wall over 


trees hung their branches, 

The sound of wheels had brought a ser- 
vant girl to the gate, which was unlocked, 
and the prisoner borne in by Pannell and 
Mewburn, while Sheldrake paid the “nan 
his fare, with a shilling over, as ho said, for 
being civil. 

Then Sheldrake entered, and the servant 


said | girl closed and locked the gate, while the 


driver slowly mounted his seat and drove 
off. 

“IT thought as much,” he said, “I was as 
sure as could be that if the Rea House was 
taken it would be for the old game. Just 
like in a market, the butchers ali get to- 
gether, and here’s this place inade one big 
asylum with mad-bouses all round, Poor 
beggars! some of ’em arn’t so nad as they 


i gseem, and I wish ‘em well out of the 
mess.” 


Meanwhile, Range had been half carried 
along a broad gravel walk between fine old 


| cluster.ng shrubs to a flight of steps, at the 


top of which was an open door leading into 
a spacious hall, where, with the lignt of the 
shaded lamp shining upon her eager face, 
stood Sarah Pannell. 

“You have bim ?"’ she whispered, quite 
hoarsel y. 

“Yes,” said Mewburn, quickly; “open 


master, who did not scorn a tip, attached to | that door.”’ 


the tast train, and Sheldrake and Mewburn 
sinoked cigars allthe way up, the driver 
looking rather ill-used at having to seek a 


/ 


At the terminus, Range,supported by two | 


| of bis companions, walked from the main 


station to the underground in a inechanical 
way; and there they were joined by Jack-| 
Pannell, whose drab overooat and livery 
hat bad been deposited in the cloak-room, 
from which a hat-box was released,and who 
now appeared with bis beard in full flow, 
and wear.ng a soft felt bat. 

Here they secured anothe: compartment, 
and in the course of their journey a marked 
change took place in Sheldrake, the change 
being eflected by means of a cassock-like 
vest across his Lroad chest. 

A little buttoning up, too, altered Mew. 
burn’s aspect. He took a tail hat from the 
box that had been released tro: the cloak- 
rooun, and from within this a seft clerical | 
telt, which Sheldrake took in place of his | 
own, which went into the box, 

Between two inore stations a change was 
eflected in Range by means of a sponge,and 
soe water poured froma flask into the 
cup. [t wasa hasty and cribbed style of 
ablution, but it was sufficient to render 
Rainye’s face white once tore, a close seal- 
skin trave ing cap further disguising hii, 
8 that, but for bis dazed, drowsy look, he 
in nowise resembled the invalid brought 
up trom Rotherbam by the tast train that | 
day. 

“Well,” said Sheldrake, at last, “they | 
imay be toomany for us, but they'll be 
clever if they run usdown. I don’t think 
we've anything to fear from outside, but | 


ene 


companion had stopped. “What do you 
mean by ‘but?’ 

“I mean, if we are bowled out it will be 
from inside.” 

*“Tnside ?"’ 


. 2 0 
“Well, goon,” said Mewburn, for his 


—— = 


“Yes, by our friend here, or some weak- 


ness of our own.”’ 
“But we shail be so carefnl. We inust be 


(so careful,” sad Mewburn, rubbing bis 


tive would not trace bim by that. But, | 


hang it, nan! there must be some risk. 
Couid you Lave contrived the scheme bet- 
ter?" 

“No, that I could not,” said Pannell, giv- 
ing bis whip « whisk through the air. 

‘Then leave it alone, iny dear boy, and 
think of the coin. It would not be a hang- 
ing matter if we were found out. Drive on 
a little faster." 

The horse received a cut and increased 
his rate, and tbe uight siowly wore 
away. 

Once now aad then Sheldrake descended 
and entered the fly to iuspect the state of 
the prisoner, whose teeth were forced open 
and a jozenge inserted ; but be gave no 
trouble whatever, and the journey was con- 
tinued over hill after hill of a wild, bleak- 
looking country side, the course followed 


being taken so unbesitatingly that it was - 


evident that the party bad well studied their 
road. 

Fryin time to time a po leeman was met, 
but the quiet respectabiiiny of the tarn-out, 
and the siiver band om tne driver's hat, 
were suffictent t lull all suspicion ; and 
the fly roiled on with its insensible bur- 
den. 

Sheldrake had made his calculations so 
well that the clocks were striking eight as 
the fly was driven along the main street of 
the busy tanutacturing town, and seon 
after abalt was inade at the door of one of 
the principal ins. 

Here,afier a suort ol 
lord, Range was carefully 


loguy with the land- 
lifted out and car- 


ried to a bedroom; the Ny was driven into 
the yard, breakfast ordered im the sitting 
roowu) allachbed tv tbe Chau: ber and the apa 
ord biiose superinlended the pre parat 
uf the ineal. 

“| wouldn't Lave hesitat A @m 
geutiemen,” Le said niy sickness is « 


mie 


hands. “It has been so tremendous an ex- 


pense that we tmust succeed or it will be | 


ruin.” 

“Well,vou needn't look at me like that,” 
said John Pannell; ‘I'm not going to up 
set the affair. 1 know iny part by heart.” 

“Then don’t forget it, Jack,”’ said Sheld- 
rake, quietly . “and above all, be careful 
about names, 
obedient servant,’’ he suid, with a bow to 
Mewburn. . 

“Yours, ny reverend friend,’’ said the 
other, with a mock obeisance. “We ought 
to have some cards printed.” 

“Yes,” said Sheldrake, smiling, and tak- 
ing out his pocket-book. ‘I thought so too. 
Here you are !"’ 

“What! bave you had them done ?” said 
Mewhburn. 

“Of course. I think of all these things,’ 
said Sheldrake, coolly,as he handed a small 
packet to each of his) companions, and 
showed Lisown ecard, on whieb appeared 
“Reverend Frank Range.” 

Pannell read aloud— 

“Mr. John Range.” 

“Nathan Parkins, M.D.,"" read Mewbarn. 
“T sav,” be add, “I’in in doubt about you 
twe calling yourseives Range.”’ 7 

“Tin not,” said Sheldrake. 
later our frieud here will get speech with 
some one and say his name is Range. Well, 
that will endorse our story that he is our 
brother gone in the head,.”’ 

“My dear Shell, whata man you are !”’ 
said Mewburn, holding out his hand. 

“But look here,”’ said Pannell, “it was 
foolish to give our own Christian names. I 
don't think that’s right.’’ 

“Don't vou 7?" said Sheldrake. “I do. 
We must not bow! ourselves out. We must 


Sarah Pannell threw open the door of a 
spacious dining rvoin, and Range was car- 


| ried in and thrown upon an old-fashioned 


Bula. 





“Let him lie there tillthe girl’s gone to | 


bed,"’ said Mewburn, panting. “Phew! 
he's heavy.”’ . 


Just then the sound of the front door be- | 


ing closed and barred could be heard, tol- 
lowed by the rattling of a chain and the 
shooting of bolts, for it was past eleven. 
But they were ominous sounds, suggestive 
of a prison for the man who lay in a heavy 
stupor upon the couch. 

Sheldrake entered the room and closed 
the door. 

“Now then,’’ he said, “give me some 
brandy. L’in tired out. Well, fair Sarah, 
contemplating our golden idol, eh ?” 

Sarah Pannell did not answer. She did 
not seem to hear bis words, but stood there, 
fullin the light of the table-lamp, gazing 
down at Range ; and if ever face borg the 
imprint of malicious hate, mingled with de- 
tire for revenge, it was hers, as she said 
softly to herself— 

“At last! And I made myself foolish for 
such a miserable wretch at that!’’ 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


HBWN Aribur Range opened his eyes 

and began to Jook about him he 

found himself lying upon a strangely 

made French Seanend, ina plainly furn- 

ished, spacious bedroom; but, beyond look- 

ing vacantly round and noting this,he trou- 
bled himself no more, 

For his head ached frightfully, and he 
suffered froin a peculiar nausea that robbed 
him of afi desire to move, 

He closed his eyes—not to sleep, but to lie 
perfectly still, with a singing noise in his 
ears that rose and fell. Sometimes it was 
like the faint, strange whisper heard when 
asbell is held against the ear; then it 
would increase, till it seemed as if hun- 
dreds of tiny bells were ringing afar off; 
and then it would becoine a dull roar, and 
pass away. 

Afteratimethe throbbing in his head 


' became easier,and his brain less benumbed, 


In a dreainy, indifferent way he now un- 
closed his eves,and once more they traveled 
about the room to note a faint buzzing in 


| one corner, and the agitation going on in a 
filin of net close to the ceiling near his , 


Doctor Nathan Parkins,your | 


bed. 

That must have been the singing noise be 
recalled, for he was beginning to think 
now, and put this and that together. 

It was quite interesting—a large golden 
fly had been caught in the web of a spider, 





ple There wasa fiy atthe door,and after 2 he had been ill, For he remembered lying 
| drive of about a mile the borse was checked , sick in just such a nursery as this, 


No, he was not a child, and the sick sen- 


in the starlight, large | sation had passed off. His eyes were clearer 


too, and he let them wander about over the 
walls, at the faded, flower-patterned paper, 
the tall painted clothes-press, and then at 
an oval hand-glass, new and bright look. 
ing, and a picture or two hanging upon the 
wall—old-fashioned prints they were of the 
Queen and Prince Albert; and there was 
another over the washstand of the t 
Duke of Wellington, with sppa ya 
ghastly sabre cut across his temple and ta 
mous nose athwart his cheek to the corner 
of bis mouth. But it was not a , only 
a crack io theyglass,and it struck Range that 
if that picture were not seen to it would 
soon be down, for the nail was nearly out 
of the plaster wall. The paper about H,too, 
was torn, and a little of the white plaster 
bad crumbled out, lying on the torn paper 
and on the top of the frame close by the 


ring. 

All trifles these, which be aflerwards re- 
called, wondering that they should have in- 
terested hiin so much, instead of that ques- 
tion that inight have been supposed to strike 
him ftirst—bhow caine be there ? 

At last, through the soft mist that seemed 
to have dulled and deposited a thick dew of 
forgettulness over his nemory and _ intel- 
lect, the thought came very slowly to him 
that he would be easier if he changed his 
position. 

It took some time, iu bis prostrate state, 
for that thought to come right home. At 
first it nade his head ache, and he closed 
his eves and left it fora time; but at last 
it asserted itself again, and in obedience 
tothe thought he tried to turn on one 
side, 

That act roused him, and he was thor- 
onghly awakened at last from bis drugged 
seep, for in an instant be now realized that 
he was fastened down to the bed. 

He lay panting—not from the effort, but 
fromm the strange effect this knowledse had 
upon Lim. His eyes dilated, the perspira- 
tion gathered in great —— about his tein- 
ples, and his eyes were involuntarily di- 
rected towards the spider’s web and the 
prisoner he could see there, with the great 
insect hard at work sucking away at the 
ae contained in the body of the lackless 

y- , 

“A prisoner !”’ he ejaculated, and as if it 
were inagnetic he started at that spider’s 
web, with the reollection of certain words 
that he had heard in one of the arbors at 
Salzingen coming back with -a rapidit 
and force that seemed to stun him, till, 
making an effort over himself, he ex- 
claimed— 

“Absurd! I must have been ill.’’ 

**Y es, that’s it,’’ he added,alter a mnmoment 
or two’s pause, “I have been very ill—some 
fever, I suppose, Let's see, what do I re- 
member last ?” 

His head was momentarily growing 
clearer, and he lay perfectly still, torcing 
down the strong desire he telt to struggle 
and shriek out for help. 

“I’ve been very ill and delirious, | sup- 
pose,’’ he said to himsel!, after an effort, in 
which he proved his possession of wonder- 
ful force of willand stubborn determina- 
tion. ‘Now, let’s see, what can I recollect 
about being ill ?’’ 

He lay still, gazing out of the ivy-framed 
windows, and then drew a long breath. 

“Notbing,’”’ he said at last; “nothing 
whatever. It isalla blank. I must have 
been very bad.”’ 

He was quiescent for awhile, and then he 


| went on musing aloud— 


“It must have been that scene with Ju 
——with Miss Nesbitt, threw me off my 


| balance. 1 wonder how long ii is ago. I’ve 


read of love,and I’ve heard of fellows 
shooting and poisoning themselves for it, 
but I didn’t Know it could be so bad as this. 
Affects a fellow with a sort of brain fever, 1 
suppose. I — to be quiet and not worry 
unyself; but I don’t feel bad now, only 


| betterand better. My head doesn’t ache,and 


_ bunger ? 


and it was struggling hard to get away, but | 


in vain, for the busy spider had its legs at 
work, and was twisting its prisoner over 
and over in the web, tll thread after thread 


bound down wings, legs, and the segments | 


of its body, and it was completely at the 
cunning insect’s mercy. 


Range gazed at this in an abstracted man- | 
| ner for some time, and then his eves wan- 
| dered away to where the sun shone in 


through a couple ot windows whose blinds 
had been drawn up nearly to the top. 
There were ivy leaves all about those 


| Sorry that he ‘was so bad ? 


I’in—surely this sinking feeling can't be 
Pooh! Absurd! I’m very weak 
and 111, of course. Someone will be here 
soon—the nurse, or perhaps Sir Robert, -vill 
come and have a look at me. They've put 
iné up in this room because it’s cool and 
guiet, I suppose. Ab! I was a very lucky 
fellow to be taken ill in such good quar- 
ters,”’ 

Then he lay thinking and listening to the 
Sparrows which caine and sat upon his win- 
dow-sill chirping loudly. Would Judith be 
I Not likely. It 
was all a bit of madness on his part, and he 
ought to have known better. So nweets 


_ lady was not likely to be impressed by so 


_ windows, like a frame, and the leaves that 


“Sooner or | 


hung down quivered in the breeze. 
At anotber time be would not have no- 


—ticed these ivy leaves, but now they inter- 


ested him, and it was curious to see that 


, two long strands of the summer growth, 


be open and free with everybody to disarm | 


suspicion, and we should be certain to call 


each other by our Christian naines sooner | 


or later. 1 did it for satetv.”’ 
“Here, I cave in,’ said Pannell, holding 
out his band. ‘Shell, you are as 





*Frank.”’ 
“Well, there, Frank, you have surely a 
bead.”’ . 
‘Northall ! caine tr nm the plaliorm, as 
train stopped and the party lescended 
Range deing litted tt P ‘ Was 
tremendous y et yw wit be Kel tf ¢ 


ert himself, 


with sinaller, delicately-forined leaves, had 
thrust theinselves out from the rest, and 
were hanging half cross the window at the 
top. 

That seemed enough for the present, for 
his bead began to throb, and he lay with 
his eyes closed again ; but after a time they 
were opened, and his gaze went straight 
back so those two strands of ivy, one of 
which, agitated by the breeze, kept up a 
gentile tapping upon one pane. 

Those seemed to be strong, old-fashioned 
windows, with rather sina!l! panes; and, 
once upon atime, this inust have been a 
nursery, for there were stout iron bars from 


‘op to bottomn to keep the. children from 
lalling { 

ue - wn ought Range 
and th sensation of names came back, 
and as he sel lis eyes again it seemed to 
hives Uist be was 4a Cuil] ouce unore, and that 


rough and uncultivated a feilow as he 
was. 

“And I’m glad of it, after all,” he said. 
“And I love her more than ever. She's all 
I ever monet her to be—a sweet, honest, 
true-hea English lady who scorned to 
accept ine just because I was iininensely 
rich.”’ 

Fag he nee 7 his last interview 
1er, and his walk afterw 
ones ve afterwards in the 

‘Put a stop to my leaving,” he said: and 

a feeling of latent hope fe. to dawn. that 


| perbaps, alter all, Judith might relent. He 


was thinking this when, like a flash, he re- 
inembered meeting the two strangers, 

oT’ 
gui forgotten that,’’ he said, halt aloud : 

He stopped short to try and think it out; 
but he could recall nothing but walking 
with thetn to put them in the right direc- 
tion. After that all was blank. 

“It must have been coming on then.” he 


said to himsel!’. “7 was getting bad; and I 
inust have been taken il] some time in the 


night.”’ 


Just then there was the faint sound of a 


| Key In a lock, und a bolt was shot beck: 
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there were steps in a , Voices 
ing, and sounding distant and mu : 


then another key ina lock, the shooting 


. 


back of a fresh bolt, and a closel 
door was opened, for sepsand v 

denly became vury plain. Then a key was 
inserted in hisown door, and with light- 
ning-like rapidity Rapge realized,as he 
tried once inore to move, that two stra 
were across his loins and knees, tightly 
holding him down, that he wasin a strait- 
waistcoat whose sleeves were tied down to 
the sides of the bedstead, and as his eyes 
once more, as if in opposition to his will, 
sought the spider’s web and the helpless 
fly, be to realize that this was his 
case, and his position was dawning upon 
him with overwhelming force. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
CLEARING THE MIST. 


ROM the spider’s web Range’s eyes 
sought the door once more—a plain, 
stoutly panelled door, with large panels 

at the bottom, two smaller in the middle, 
and a couple quite sinal! at the top. 

Suddenty this door was thrown open,and 
Range saw twu men stride in—two men 


whoin he see:ned to have met before, and ~ 


yet they were strangere. One wasa bluff, 
manly-looking clergyman, in silken cas- 
sock vest, and narrow, plain band, and 
white cravat ; the other, a thinner, smaller, 
eager-looking man, in spotiess black, with 
large gold fob, chain, and seals, quite of the 
old-fashioned type ; and they came straight 
up to his bedside with inquiring looks, 

There was soinething about them that re- 
ininded Range of the two men he had met 
in tné woodland road ; but they were so 
different now, and he was in doubt when 
the clergyman spoke. 

“My dear Arthur, you are much better 
now ?”’ 

Before Range could reply the man in 
black bad bent over him, and then raised 
himself up with a satisfied nod. 

“Yes,’’ha said, ‘‘better—decidedly better. 
Ho has taken a change.”’ 

In spite of himself Range felt his blood 
seein to run cold and away back to bis heart 
for he recognized both these vuices; they 
were the saine that be bad heard in the ar- 
bor at Salzingen; and there was some- 
thing borribly prophetic, as in the guise of 
warning, in that spider’s web in the corner. 
For every word that had been uttered that 
night was deep in his memory. That 
siuooth-spoken, clerical-looking man had 
then made bis plans, and 80 far they had 
been successful. He was in his power, 
locked up in this house, and—— 

Of course, ho saw it all now ; these were 
the two whom he had met in the wood, and 
they bad assuined that nasal twang. Once 
he recalled that their vuices had seemed 
very familiar, but it had made no iimpres- 
sion. 

That cigar! Yes, he saw it all now. Well, 
they had taken this trick, but they had not 
won anything yet. Perhaps he could be as 
stubborn and obstinate as the leader of the 
gang. They should see. 

He did not speak, and they stood siniling 
down at hiin in a quiet, pleasant way that 
did not cogceal their triuinph; while as 
Range looked firmly back at thein Le made 
up his mind as to his course of action. 

He was completely in their power, and 
he was nan of the world enough, accus- 
tomed to danger, to know that cries for 
help,appeals,and threats would be so inuch 
waste of breath. It was a piece of gain- 
bling with men who were determined, tor 
they were playing for tre:nendous stakes, 
and they had deciared in his hearing that 
a mneant to win. 

ell,he was deterinined that they should 
not, and he was guing to try and bring his 
skill to bear ayainst theirs, his cunning 
against all they could show. Itwas to be 
“double cunning,’ be said, for the demon 
must be fought with his own bright weap- 
ons, 

“Are you in any pain now, my dear 
Arthur ?”’ said the clergyman, quietly, and 
in a voice full of interest.” 

“Order up some breaktast for me direct- 
ly,’’ said Range, cvoliy. 

The two inen exchanged a few glances, 
and the lesser towk his cue from the other’s 
look. 

“‘Decidedl7 « change for the better,”’ he 
said. “I think, Mr. Range, he might have 
a light refreshinent ; tue healthy appetite is 
returning.”’ 

“Are you speaking to me?" said Range, 
sharply. 

$e y dear sir, no. 
bere.”’ 

“Oh! that’s my brother, is it?’ said 
Ran 

“Yes. Don't you know him—the Rever- 
end Frank Range ?”’ 

“Ob ! the Reverend Frank Range, eh? Is 
that the last alias ?’’ 

“A little wrong still, doctor,” whispered 
the clergyman, sighing. 

“A trifle, uwy dear sir, a trifle,” was the 
reply. ‘*We cannot expect this to be other- 
wise than a tedious case. We must be pa- 
tient—patient !”’ 


To your brother 


k- 


know your name, and I know your plans. 
Yes, Mr. Nathan Mewburn, I know your 
plans, so you had better drop all this fool- 
ery. I sup it is rart of the scheme. 
It’s clever, though, as clever as the contriv- 
ance by which you trapped me in that 
wood,’ 

“What does he mead ?” said Range’s vis- 
itors, in a breath. 

“There, let it go,’ said Range, angrily. 
**You see, I’in not such an idiot as not 
to see through allthis. Perbaps lam not 
wise in letting you see how much 1 know 
of your plans ; perhaps 1 am. Atall events, 
it will sisnplify matters if we are plain with 
one anotber.”’ 

“To be sure, yes, to be sure,”’ said Mew- 
burn, rubbing his bands, 

“My dear doctor, is that wise?” said 
Sheldrake. “Had you not better give my 
poor brother sone quieting draught?” 

“Hang = quietin on you 
scoundrel!’’ roared ange, uriously. 
“Let me have some breakfast. I can 
for it, I suppose, unless you have taken all 
I hadin my pockets." 


in, uy dear brother,’”’ said Sheldrake. 
ou must be kept down till you have 
been depleted—that is the term, is it not, 
doctor ?’ 
“Yes, yes,’ said }iewburn, with a cack- 
ling, harsh laugh, ‘depleted ; yes, he must 
be bled.”’ 


Nesbitt, whom he wanted to imarry.”’ 
“You dog! said Range, grinding bis 

teeth. “So that is it, is tt You are my 

brother, and this is the doctor, and you are 


sen me bere in restraint,eh? Is John 
Pannell here, I say ?” 
“Your brother Jolin is here, r fellow, 


with his wife,’’ continued Sheldrake, with 
a bland sinile. 

“Well, it’s a clever bit of business,”’ said 
Range, quietly. ‘Give me some breakfast, 
and undo these things.” 

“No, my dear iriend, no,’’*said Mewburn, 
gently ; “not yet, not yet. Wait a little,and 
we shall see,’ 

“Where bave you brought me?” said 
Range, suddenly. 

*‘Doctor,”’ said. Sheldrake, smiling, ‘“‘vou 
really must give him asedative. The poor 
tellow is wandering again. He wants to 
see your cards and mine. Now isit likely 
a sane inan would ask such a thing ? There, 
we'll send him sone breakfast. He'll soon 
come round, eh?’’ 

“Yes decidedly, decidedly,’ said Mew-- 
burn; and he rose to walk towards the 
door. 

**Look here,’’ said Range, ‘are you going 
te unfasten these things ?’’ 

“Not to-day, my dear sir, not to-day. 
Have a little patience ; get a little better, 
and vou shall be quite free.” 

Range glanced froin one to the other, but 
did not speak, and Sheldrake, after 

ing his finger round the inside of his stiff- 
edged cravat aa it it were rather irkeoine to 

him, and smoothing down bis silk vest, 

seemed to bo thinking. 

“Where’s ivy watch?’ said Range sud- 

denly. 

“Taken care of my dear boy, and your 

pocketbook as well,’”’ said Sheldrake. 

*Don’t be uneasy about them. We are not 

inen who deal in trifles.’’ 

He accompanied this with a a 
look, and Range trowned and drew a bar 
breath. 

But he knew it was of no avail to struggle 
or call for help. He felt that if he was to 
checkmate these men, it must be as he had 
before thought, by meeting cunning with 
cunning, and he lay perfectly still, while, 
making a sign to Mewburn, Sheldrake 
walked out of the rooin, 

They closed and locked the door, and as 
soon a8 he was alone a convulsive spasin 
ran through Range; his face grew distorted 
and purple with the blood that flushed to 
his teinples, and he shook the bed with the 
insane effort ne made to get free. 

The struggle only lasted a few moments, 
It was the animal usurping sway over 
the mental power of the tnan. 

Then reason took the reins once more, 
and he lay perfectly still, with his face re- 
suining its former tint, only bis nether lip 
quivering with e:motion. 

“Hah!” he ejaculated, “that won't do. I 
must be cool. Things might have been 
worse. [t is only a tight for —_ money. 
It might have been that they had dragged 
me off just when I was happy with Judith. 
As it 1s, I am better he-e. I was goin 


“There, yousee you are getting violent. ; 


eontinued far beyond his hands, so 


. 


—_ 


ING POST. 












to say what bonds she placed u 
| figure ;'but be they what they mig they 

had no-diect in producing graceful curves, 
for ebhe was exceedingly straight up and 
down, end ber washed-out print drew did 
act eet her off to the best advantage. 

Semeone had said that a woman cannot 
be wholly plain: she is sure to have one 
redeeming feature. 

it was eo here, fur Jane a cro 
of magnificent wavy-brown hair that woul 
have been a glory it wel! megs 

But it was not well kept, ing roughly 
looped on one side much lower thas upon 
theother. Over and upon her forehead 
} there was a fuzz of littie natural carts that 
a fashionable lady strives vainly to imitate, 
end wagging and banging about hor nape 
and shoulders a loc twitted-up knot 
that was io the habit of coming down and 
—— nearby to her teet, while perched 
ever all, very wach awry, and held on by 
—w hairpin wasa rather dirty scrap of 

ace. 

Jane's aspect is described in detail for spe- 
cial reasons, as she stood holdivg, with her 
arms outspread, and its edge pressing vor 
hard against her chest,a large wooden lensh 
tray covered with a fair, white napkin ; and 
as she stood staring with wide-open eyes at 
Range, his attention was divided between 
her absurdly coimical face and aspect, and 
the plentiful breaktast she bore. 

“That will <io, Jane,”’ said Sheldrake, 


“A man who has lost all governance of | gemtly; “put the tray upon this table, 
himself,” continued Sheldrake; ‘who | theresa good girl. My brother is very lit- 
nearly killed the beautiful girl, Judith | + worse for bis journey. Thaaank you 


very much.”’ 
Jane bumped the tray down beavily upon 
the table. he girl drew it forward, star- 
ing at Range the whiie, and he frowned at 
ber i-voluntarily as he saw that his sup- 
posed charac.er had been already spread, 
for the girl approached absinkinaly, and as 
soon as she had arranged the tray, stepped 
quickly back. 
ee everything, Jane—butter—salt 
sons? Yes. 1 sec. 
“Sball I have to wait for the tray, sir?” 
Grawled the girl. 


“{ dare say he will be some time over hes 
breakfast. I will ring. Don’t be afraid, 
Jane,’’ he said, in a whisper loud exocugh 
for Range to hear, “he is very quiet. Ouly 
sometimes he is rather bad. Thu-waak you 
—that wili do.”’ 

He backed the girl out of the rooin, waited 
till she passed throug! a door at the end of 
a@ passage, and then closed a baize door and 
the inner one. 

“How are you, old fel'ow?” said Pannell, 
giving his great beard a stroke down, and 
then with both hands spreading it over his 
breast like a fan. 

“You're in this blackguard affair then, 
Jobn Pannell?” said Range, in reply. 
“Yea, I'tn in it, old fellow.” 

“Taat will do, Jack Pannell Range,” said 
Sheidrake, meaningly. ‘‘Now look here, 
nmoy dear Arthur, we are not going to starve 
you. We mean to feed you well, but you 
are our visitor, and you have wo stay. We 
shail put up wWkh no nonsense, for we are 
three to one, ane vour brother John here is 
as strong as two ordinary men. Now, you 
want your breakfast. If you will under- 
take to eat it quietly we will slip off that— 
that—well, that rather awk ward nightgown, 
while you have your meal. Willi you give 
your word? 


**We are on two sides,’’ said Range. “Of 
course you know what I mnean to do,”’ 
“Escape, of course—if you can. But we 


have taken all precautions against that. If 
you did we have only to speak ana you 
would be brought back. Now then, is it 
parole d’ honneur ?”’ 

“No !’’ 

“Just as you like, my dear boy. Untie 
one sleeve, Jack, and let him do the best he { 
can. Pooh ! undo beth, and let trim sit up.” 
John Pannell, who had a large brown 
meerschauin pipe in one hand,a great india- 
rubber tobacco pouch in the otter, laid 
them down on the mantel-piece, and in a 
calin, serious manner unfastened first one 
sleeve and then the other of the strait waist- 
coat, when, unable for the tnament to resist 
the temptation, Range sprang up lo a sitting 
position, but only awoke to the fact that he 
had a strong Strap about bis waist, and that 
it also was fastened lw the side of the bed- 
stead. 

“Why, you look like a Pierrot at one of 
the carnivals on the Riviera, Range, old 
fellow,”’ said Panuell, chuckling. “It is 
not a becoming dress.’’ 

Range felt a shudder run through him as 
he glanced down at the strong linen siseves 
that 








away. If I had been happy with her, al 
this would have driven ine mad.” 

The strong bedstead gave a loud crack as ' 
Range started again, his last word having | 
trightened bim by itsterrible import, as he 
realized by the stillness that this was some 
out-of-the-way Louse, far from help. 

“Why,’’ he exclaimed, ‘they will pretend ' 
that I aim mad !’’ 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ANOTHER LADY ON THE SCENE. 





“Are you going to keep me tied down 
here like this?” said Range. 

“Only for the present, ny dear sir ; only 
for the present. Your good brother is ex- 


ceedingly anxious that you should be at 
liberty ; but it will be better, I think ra 
tline, that you should lie perfect * as 
= are 
Is Jack Panm here 7? Bu 

sharply ; and lis hoine-thrust startied 
pair, who ayain exchanged glances. 

“My dear Arthur, yes. Our brother 


Joun is here; but why do you call him 
Pannel!l?’’ 

“Look here,” said Range, biuntly, “you 
spoke of me as an idiot, the other nigbt— 


you did, Mr. Frank Sheldrake. You see I j 


tiastering bimself, and at last growing 


| ANGE lay panting for some minutes, j 


and held the sleeves while Kanye foreed his 
| as be lifted the tray and placed it across 


talk to you. 


they could be tied to the sides of the bed, 
and astrong feeling of indignation tmade 
iin ready Ww enter a protest; but be felt 
more than ever that he tmust be calin. 
“Here,” sail Panoell, “slip your hand 
through thatslit. That’s the way,” and he 
took out a knife, made a slit in the material, 


m her 


“Qh, dear, no, Jane,”’ replied Sheldrake, | 


—— — —_——— —_—— -_—_—_— 


“Well, now then, suppose we have a 
pleasant little chat,"’ continued Sheldrake. 


™ aa ou know why you are bere ?”’ 
nge nodded. 
“Ab! that’s right, saves a lot of expicna- 


tion,” aaid Sheldrake. “We will not bother 
you now, but as soon as you are disposed to 
treat, and & amply wake up to your two 
brothers here and your dear old friend the 
@ottor for the untair way in which vou 
have inherited so much, we will sett.e it ail 
easily with you and you can yo.” 

“Thank you I" said Range, refilling his 
cuflee cup. 

“Just to nake you comfortable, and to let 
you see that & would be folly for you to 
rely upon any broken-reedy topes of 
getting belp trom outside, I may as well 
tell you who and what you are.” 

“Your brother to begin with,” said 
Range, coolly. 

“Exactly, An ‘unfortunate brother, tor 
whom we are obliged to keep a private 
medical dttendant—Doctor Parkins here” 

He nodded towards Mewbura and 
smiled. 

“We have taken this old-fashioned house 
which was once a private asyluin for a 
couple of old yentierron, which inakes it 
the more conveniem and suitable for our 
re pen It i retired, surrounded by a 
tigh brick wall, and has itsown particular 
character. In yoor name, you understand ?”’ 

Range nodded, 

* Yours is a peculiar case that we hope to 
cure im time—an unhappy attachimert fora 
young lady.” 

Kanye winced slightly, and a @ash of 
triumph darted from Shetdrako's eyes, 

“This young lady refused you, for you 
professed to her tha you were juimensely 
rioh.”’ 

Range's brow contracted, and he ceased 
eating. 

“This idea ot being iminersely rich, my 
dear troteer Arthur, is the form your mania 
has awwumed, and we shall tuke care that 
this is well known, lest you should be at- 
tempting to tamper with servauts or people 
| outside with absurd promises of enormous 
rewards if they Lelp you tw escape.” 

The ingenuity of the tdea made Range 
wince again. 

**That will all tit with the relation of your 
story that you are confined bere by scound- 
rels whoare trying to get your money away. 
Do you see? When you speak to Ho— 
if you ever get a chance—it will be such a 
thorough madinan's tale that you are on- 
ormously wealthy, and ready to give any 
amnount away if you are freed from the nen 
who bave a you and shut you up. 
There, I thought it just as well to make you 
au courant with vour position, my dear boy. 
Meantime, tll some good substantial pro- 
posal comes from you, this pleasant, healthy 
place is your bome, and you will dweti in 
peace and security bere with your brother 
the clergyman; your brother the athlete, 
who is @end of gardening ; bis (vir wile; and 
oar good triend here, Ductor Parkins, who 
will make notes of your case day by day." 

“A clever, daring plan, Mr. Sheldrake." 

“Reverend Fraut’ Range, at your service, 
brother.”’ 

“And boldly conceived and carried out,” 
said Kanye, coully. “You deserve a fow 
dollars tor your ingenuity, but you will nut 
get them owt of me.” 

“Not to-day, perhaps,”’ said Sholdrake, 
siniliug. “We arein no hurry. You can 
begin to treat when itsartes you. Take your 
time, my dear fellow. Above all nd anon 
try and get well as seon as you possibly c#n. 
Will You have any more breakfast? 

For answer Range thrust away the tray. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_ —_>_——>———— 

Love iN Mip-Airn.—I saw a 
Sight inthe weadows the other norning, 
BAYS 4 Correspondent, one of the verg 
few bright, genial days that this cold spring 
has vouchsafed us. 1 was strolling about, 
arined with a gun in case anything rare ap 
peared, but doing most of iy #hooting with 
ny eyes, which are 4 naturalist’s most ef- 
fective weapons, when I saw two imarah 
hawks coming up the valley, jtoyousiy 
breasting the quiet wind which biew trom 
the northward, One was a uniform ashy 
bine color, which garb awong this species 
is ooutined & the older malesjand the other 
was Of rich chocolate, black and red, with 
markings of white about the tail,a decorous 
and beautifal female. Lovers they evident- 
ly were, perhaps enjoying their honey- 
noon, OF nraybe just preparing for it, and 
full of thre rapture which comes both to 
birds end men during that rose-colored 
period. Atany rate, the male was full of 
gallantry, and bis mate full of responsive- 
fess, and their amiable courting in inid-air 
was the most delightful thing to witness 
that my fifteen years of study of bird life 
has shown ime. 

The tnale would rise high in the air above 
the feinale, sweeping in broad and graceful 
circles, with quick flirting of bis tail, as 
speaking a8 (he opening and shutting of a 








beautiful 





fingers through. 
“That's better,"’said Sheldrake, smiling, 


Range’s knees. ‘Now, my dear Arthur, 
you can go on with your break fast while we 
Jack cau light his pipe; you 


ea. — 


quite coul. will not mind, i'm sure.”’ 
**[Let theimn pretend,”’ he said : “they shall Range felt that he should require a be iss 
fina t 


Her y couN 


te 


wer 


that they wil ! ir , 1 s sonter t t food wv tus 





as Mewbur Ys 
ked a px (3 tha . % > irake and Mewburna tok ‘hairs n 
stupid-looking, very siatterniy maid, en- either side of the bed, and Paur ell seated 
tered the roo). hituselt on the broad -window sill, pulled 
The girl was of the bun-taced, fleshy- | up the sash, and proceeded Ww a1) anid light | 


nosed type, with sinall round, wondering | 
eves, and a weak mout>, with weak springs 
at the anglesof the jaws which never held |} 


it closely shut. It is iuipussivie, of ovuurse, ; 


is pipe, and emit great pay . 6 sinoke. 
“Coffee all right?” said “Sieidrake sinil 


Spanish woman's tan, and then, with closed 
Wings, failing like «a bolt through the air 
below her, aud raising again beside ter 
with @ long and waving tnotion. The 
fe:naie ineanwhile evaded and pursued bim 
and both full of play. Then the 


i speed away < “giitoing, witl 


fermale 


* 2fU i® .; 


“ 


j} and sidewise kena seh lboy's , 
nduiging in a hundred graceful eveoiut “ 
which are as indescribable as they were 
beautiful. They flew close by meas | las 
on the grass in a little hollow Such 
scenes Bee@u Lome to bring the lives of 1 
and aniinals iute very close relationsti 

i o elie 


R Ange glanced at boy , and uodded. j 
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“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 





BY J. CHAMEERS. 





Who in his childhood does not raise 
A fabric bright and fair? 

Who has not in bis earls days 
Bullt castles In the alr ? 


Ab me, ‘tis many years since L 
A joyous, careless thing. 

Amid the fragrant flowers 4:4 lie 
One balmy day in epring . 


And, as fair Fancy foated br, 
Her shadowy form I canght, 

And reared mv ralubow structure high 
Amid the realms of thought ! 


Now often from ambition’ > height 
L look upon the past, 

Upon that read of cloudless light 
Syou by the world o'ereast . 


And, though the eve that once as bright 
Mas now grown dim with care, 

1 still look back with strange delight 
On ‘**Casties in the Alr!** 


A GIRL’S FOLLY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘STRANGERS STILL,”’ 





“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” “THE 


LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”” ‘a 
WOMAN SS5IN,"" ETE. 





CHAPTER XIL.—[{Continvepn. ] 


RS. BISHOP was ont, and Mra. Mere- | 
M dith, after afew warn words of oon- 
A heses 


ratulation — she privately thought 
Baly the luckiest gir! in the world-— 
g00n left them alone. 

They clasped hands in silence, | oking at 
one another in wistful inquiry, each noting 
with a sense of recent alenation, which 
made the fact accountable, some changs in 
the face of the other. 

“Well, Luev."’ 

“Well, Marguerite.” 

This was all that either said for some wi- 
nutes, 

“Come and sit down beside me," said 
Miss Daly at last, her expression becoming 





“Js pot what I have told you enough 7?” 
answered Marguerite bitterly. “Why ask 
ine to go over details that are painiul to 
me ?"’ 

“Having told me s» much, you are 
bound wexplain yourself tarther. Ineal- 
culable mischiet bas already been done be- 
cause of wiy Ignorance of yuur strange con- 
duct.” 

“What mischief?" 

“Pray go on,” said Miss Henniker with 
an impatient gesture, and ignoring this 
question. 

**Do not be too angry, Lucy. It has been 
no wilful folly this time, butthe cruel fia- 
ger of Fate. I could not tell Captain Dan- 
vers would forgive ine; and—I promised to 
marry Irving-Wood.” 

“It has been folly. I teld you to be pa- 
tient—to wait. I entreated you to be on 
your guard against Irving-Wood.” 

“Hie was the only bright spot in my life 
after your brother caine up, and 1 saw so 
little of yon. You know what I suffered 
froin the loss of him; what I Lad to endure 
from Fred and Kate, If Captain Danvers 
had taken the news of iny engagement dit- 
peg if he had answered the note which 
I sent bit 
his face had not shown such coldness and 
contempt that morning I met bim—O,it was 
too much what I bad to bear!" 

Miss Daly paused, overcome, ber brewst 
heaved, and she covered her face with her 
hands, 

“You could bardly hope todiminish your 
trial by the step you took,” said Lucy very 
quietly. 

“You forget,” said Marguerite, raising 
her head, and quickly removing the traces 
of tears froin her face, “that in Irving- 
Wood's society I found sou peace from my 
torments. I forgot inyself. He sang to me; 
he amused me. He was patient with my 
fits of wild spirits and despondency. Even 
Fred liked him. He and Kate think he has 
the qualities to control such a wife as they 
imagine I should inake. if I refused him 
what had I to look forward to? Love was 
lost to me, only marriage retained.” 

‘So you aceepted him,” said Lucy in a 
final tone, in which there was an uncon- 
scious touch of disdain. “After your re- 
cent experience I should not have tuought 
it possible,”’ 

“IT accepted him, making ita condition 


| that no one should know of the engageinent 


suddenly compassionate. ‘You look weak | 


and worn, ny pour darling ; what made | Sis 
| tain Danvers caine back. Then came the 


you eo ill?” 

Lucy shook her head, and pressed her 
nether lip to conceal the betraving quiver 
of ber mouth ; the questten touched very 
painful thouygtts; she could net answer 
then. 

“1 see how itis,"" continued Marguente 
gently. “You are overdene—KRaebarn is 
alwaysthere. ‘They donot understand,the 


for three inonth® except my brother and 
sister. Everything went smoothly till Cap- 


| moment when,standing bere where I never 


friends who are supposed to take care of us, | 


what we girls suffer frou their over-zeal. 
We are often terribly alone inwardly. I 
have known what that is of late.” 

“But you will Know it no more,” said 
Lucy through her tears. 

Miss Daty suddenitvy rose, and walked 
away a few steps as if uncer an unoomtroll- 
able impulse, and a low exclamation, the 
words of which were tnaudible, cane froin 
ber lips. Then she turned and faced Lucy 
with‘’a look wiich wasalmost defiant: “You 
think I am bappy,”” sre sand, 

“You,” said Lucy, while a thrill of pain- 
ful wonder passed through her mind. 
“Have vou not all you wished to nake you 
happy?" 

She had risen too, and they stood facing 
each other. 

“I did not wish tor the bad place,”’ said 
Marguerite, with slow deliberation. 

“O Marguerite !"" 

“Hasthat shocked vou? Why did you 
come here to-day to tnake iny avoidance of 
you vain? | wanted to spare you—and 
myself. I have been the curse of your life 
too: I have brought sadness into it. =] am 
the curse of every one.” 

“Dear Marguerite, what has unbinged 
you?” said Lucy, tenderly twinging ber 
aruwis round her. ‘**Teiline what ails vou? 
You trusted ine before, trust me now.”’ 

“And you will turn iny enemy and coun- 
sel ine with bard advice! I tell you I will 
not take it!" she exclaimed,thrusting Lucy 
away from her. “I will not give bim 
up!’ 

“Are you inad, Marguerite ?"' said Lucy, 
agitated by these strange words, and the 
sudden repulse which she had received. 
“There is no question of giviog him up 
now.” 

Miss Daly smiled with strange meaner 
over the excited teeling she had displayed. 


expected to see him again,tenderly,trresist- 
ibiy, with the most beautitul dignity of 
manner, he asked me tolet the past be for- 
gotten, and to take my futcre bis. Can you 
blame ine that 1 concealed that fatal pro- 
inise?—I who could bave laid my very soul 
at his feet!” 

«Did you not tell hit all ?” said Lucy in 
a stricken tone. 

“Tell hin T must break ny word to that 
man before I could accept his noble offer ? 


‘Tell him that as a climax to what he already 


| barely regained ? 


knew of ny misdeeds? Hurl myself down 
from the place in his heart whieh I had 
Ab, no, not likely. I 
could see he half doubted ine when he came 
though his love overmastered iis suspici- 


}on, What would these half-strangled feel- 


ings become if I had told him all? How 


| you stare at me, Lucy; but I am not in- 


_ sane, 


Tam not the heroine of a novel to 
carry self-sacrifice so far. I am an ordinary 
woman who prefers happiness to despair. 
So I laid iny head on his breast and sobbed. 
I said, “I have sinned, 1 have suffered ; 
but through all my sorrow and mistakes I 


have loved you dearly—ask me nothing 





**Listen,”’ she said, speaking in asteady in- | 


tent tone: “I am engaged to Irving- 
Wood.”’ 

Lucy turned paler even than she was; a 
mist veiled ber eves and she said automati- 
cally: **You—are engaged to—Captain Dan- 
vers.”’ 

“] am engaged to both,” was the clear 
unfaltering reply. 


Then Lucy's band went up to her fore | 


bead, and groped there as if she sought the 
light which faded froin her, and in an in- 
stantshe had dropped intoa ebair deadly 
white and trembling. 

“Surely I was dreaming,” she remarked, 
as ber consciousness fully returned,and she 
found Marguerite kneeling teside her. ut- 
tering the tenderest words of endeariment. 


“It is pot true what you said: tell we it is 
not true. 

“Hiush ! we w not talk f it. 

‘| ain better now. Ia we 

“You are better, but talking « wake 
you | tg 


“No,” said Lucy resolutely. ‘silence will 
make me ill. Say again wuat vou said, or 
unaay it. Tell me more tuat 1 way uuder- 
sand 


what you wean.” 


| 





more.”’ 

“Then he kissed inv brow as if I had 
been a princess who deserved his rever- 
ence, instead of the unworthy creature I 
am, and answered gently ‘I am quite con- 
tent.’ "’ 

“And Mr. Irving-Wood.” 

“Knows nothing vet. He went to Derha 
the very day Danvers arrived. The terror 
ot him is driving m umd. Every day he 
writes to me, and [I am sick with fear. Yet 
I must bear inyself so that no suspicion be 
roused.’’ 

“Have you thought what the end of ail 
this will be ?”’ asked Lucy sadly. 

“Irving-Wood inust release ine as soon as 
be revurns, and keep the tact that I have 
asked him to do # fromm iy brother and 
sister fora time. I think—I hope—nhe will 
have the generosity to grant ine my free. 
dom without appeal to then, or public dis 
play of bis indignation. It be denounce 
me, all is over."’ 

There was a long silence. At length Miss 
Daly said wearily, “I have torfeitted your 
respect ; I knew it would be so. You will 
not love ine any more.”’ 

“You have placed yourself ina dreadful 

ition,” answered Lucy, as if she had not 
eard the last remnark. ‘You are false to 
both ; you are practicing a cruel deception; 
but there is one thing vou can still do to 
inend the wrong—which you have done— 


send for Captain Danvers and tell bim the 


| truth.”’ 


“That means that Iam to givehimup. I 
cannot do it. I will not.”’ 

“If I could only persuade you that it is 
best to do right at whatever cost.”’ 

“Right ? O heavens! Is it right to throw 
away my one hope of salvation, and go 
straight to perdition ?"’ 

“Hush !’’ said Lucy, putting up her band 


with a reproving gesture. ey sm terril 
folly, Marguerite. Do vou think that Cay 

tain Danvers will not be able to appreciat« 
the huiniliation that Such a confession will 
cause you ? Do you think he will not inake 


allowance for your teinptation ? He is not 


hard-hearted, be is gentie and geuerous; be | 


will forgive you.”’ 


n after his interview with Kate, if’ 
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folly.”’ 

“No, Lucy ; I cannot go to Captain Dan- 
vers with such atale. I have seen that in 
bin: which makes ine sure be would utterly 
scorn ine,”’ . 

“Think what hi» scorn will be it he dis 
cover your deceit.” ; 

“You are intolerable,” exclauned Miss 
Daly, starting to her feet, while anu ang:y¥ 


face. “He need never know. He shall not 
know. I have power over Irving-Wood. I 
will make him keep silence. My God!" 
she cried passionately, ‘is the b ness of 


able mistake like this? You care nothing 
for my suffering, on'y for your narrow Iit- 
tle code of morals, Will you betray me?” 
she said with a sudden change of tone, and 
alight in her eye that was almost fierce, 
but as her agitated glance fell on Lucy's 
worn face she threw herself in remorse on 
her knees beside her. “Forgive me, dear- 
est,I have pained you. I did not mean what 
1 said, my true, patient Lucy.” 

“I will get ready fur Mrs. Meredith now,” 
said Lucy gently, and rising as she spoke. 
“She has been gone tnore than an bour. 1 
oe her every inoment.” 

Marguerite brought her wraps and lov- 
ingly assisted her to put thenon. “Have 
you po word of kindness for me?" she 
whispered as she kissed her, “No word of 
encouragement and hope? Say “tiod 
speed” before we part, yr 

“I cannot,’’ answered Lucy brokenly. 
“If you succeed, how can I be glad? He 
is my best friend, and vou will have ce- 
ceived hin. No; I cannot say it.” 

**So be it,” said Marguerite proudly ; and 
thus they parted. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
yAPTAIN DANVERS and his friend 


a day’s shooting with Colonel 


pened that the date fixed for this expedition 
last chapter. It was proposed they should 


but to this Danvers demurred,as he wished 
first to have his usual morning ride with 
Marguerite, and after some fuming on the 
part of the Colonel a compromise was made 
by which it was agreed that he and Spencer 
were to await the half-hearted sportsinan,as 
they Chose on this occasion to call bim, at a 
bungalow half way down the hill; while 
Danvers, vn his part, undertook to be with 
them punctually «t a certain hour. 

When the two officers arrived at the 
bungalow they found it already occupied 
by Irving-Wood, who had been belated the 
preceding night in the pursuit of a panther 
which his shikaree had tracked to a spot 
contiguous to the Mussoorte road. He had 
slept at the bungalow and resumed the 
search at daybreak without suecess. and 
was philosophically playing a merry air on 
the banjo while bis servant prepared his 
coffee when these fresh arriva!s appeared. 
They were just the men tosyimpathise fully 
over his unrequited efforts, and Irving- 
Wood at once launched iuto an account of 
his hopes and disappointinents about the 
panther, which evoked an impatient out- 
burst from the Colonel for having to wait 
for Danvers when such splendid prey was 
in the neighborhood. Danvers? Was be 
of the party—and late ? Irving-Wood meé- 
aphorically pricked up his earsand paused, 
not without anxiety, for the explanation of 
this unaccountable fact in connection with 
so renowned a Sportsinan. He was daily- 
ing away the morning in attendance on 
ladies, bewitched by Miss Daly, in short, 


diately suggested (forthe temptation was 
too much for Lis good faith) that he should 
goon withozt him rather than uniss the op 
portunity of accompanying Irving-Wood, 
and benefiting by the knowledge which he 
had gained of the brute’s movements. 
Spencer would no doubt be se! f-saerificing 
enough to wait for his friend. In reply to 
this, Mr. Irving-Wood indulged ina low 
musing whistle, aud, greatly to the Col- 
onel’s discounfiture, announced bis inten- 
tion of returning there and then to Mus 
soorie ; and, sulting the action the word,be 
inounted his pony at once and rode off up 
hill at as brisk a pace as the nature of the 
ground would permit. His reason for this 
sudden resolve was a desire to resume his 
influence over Marguerite without delay, 
and to make an important communication 
to Danvers concerning ber. This was no 
other than to announce the fact that she was 
engaged to himself. Marguerite was the 
one passion of Irving-Wood's life, and he 
teared no rival but Captain Danvers. He 
bad seen from the first tha. she preferred 
him to others, and that this was no more a 
passing fancy in her case than the increas 
Ing fascination which she exercised over 
himself was comparable to the evanescent 
sway which the charms of otber women 





| bad iinposed on the surface susceptibility 
of his nature at former periods of his Ife, 

He had watched and waited, biding his 
time, and had never been more cheertul as 


to nis prospects than when her @oyagement 
to Riley took place. Riley saved hii trom 
Danvers. therwiee Danvers wou 1 cer- 
tail y nay Ce 71 ila t ! i. r Ss One 
stroke of fort e in bis fay ra appened 
“S ve loTresaw. Reginald Dar vers went ff 


in disgust, and by and by the highl y-eligi- 
blestitor was disinissed. Then was the 
tield ciear,uand Marguerite discontented and 
| iu disgrace with hersister and brother-in- 


“At the cost of his respect for me? Do] isw. He played tis game with tact and 


below the Mussoorie hills; and it so hap. 


Start al dawn, or before it, so asto ensurea _ 
chance of using their rifles at large game ; | 


ou think I have no pride ?—that I feould ' won; but he was not so blindly elated asto 
hold him to his promise on such terms?” (| be rnaware that under the 
“O Marguerite take ny advice, I entreat | 
you. Remember the result of your former 


mstances 
ono Bed of sam Cones Sa ee 
ture like Margue was 

while agreeing to bumor = 
the engagement quiet, he fully 

that the marriage sbonid take after 
the lapse of afew weeks. Three months! 
be laughed at the thought when there was 
every chance she might meet the man 


| whom she secretly loved at Sissoo long be- 


, b leness of her | 
flush passed over the warm pa | so—returned and already renewin 


his at- 
_ tentions to Marguerite ! He saw b 
| at once, and with the quickness which che. 


my life to be destroved because of a miser-— 


Harold Spencer had arranged to for | 
Reonet 


was the day following the interview be _ 
tween Miss Daly and Lucy, reeurded in the | 


Colonel Rovwsel irately asserted, and imme- . 


fore that time was over. Now Danvers was 
actually bere—returned to Mussoorie when 
it was known he bad no intention of 


racterised bim, saw also the safest and 
surest remedy. Irving-Wood knew his 
rival was the soul of honor—would die 
sooner than basely try to win a woman from 
the allegiance she owed to an: ther. There. 


| fore he went whistling up tbe bill well 


pi with himself for the brilliant idea 
conceived. 

Meantime Danvers was having an upus- 
valiv p easant ride with Marguerite. She 
had kept him waiting tor her this 
aomnsiderable time; a detention which, 
under the circuimstan might bave given 
rise to impatience and ill-bumor in a natere 
less sweet-tempered and reasonable. Even 
Danvers had felt a momentary annoyance, 
for either he must shcrten bis ride with 
her or be unpunctual to bis a 
Bat be remembered that she had seemed 
weary and distraite the day before, and the 
slight cloud of vexation on his brow in- 
stantiy vanished in anxiety as toher hea’th 
and in inward questioning whetber he bim- 
self had been wanting in any consideration 
necessary to her ee At last she ap- 
peared, looking brighter than he bad seen 
her for any days. She bad oversiept in 
the morning, aftera sleepless night, and 


> behaved with much penitent grace in mak- 


ing her apology. There was a touch of the 
old gaiety about her he noticed with de- 


' light just enough to make her softly charta- 


ing Without jarring in the least with thas 
more dignified and subdued cbaracter 
which she bad shown of late. And sotheir 
intercourse was easier and more touched by 
the happy freedom of lovers than it had 
been for several days, The fact was Mar- 
guerite had taken a resolve. Lucy’s dis- 
tress and reluctantly-shown alienation 
brought ber vainly hushed pangs of con- 
science toa climax. She lelt goaded into a 
determination to end her difficulty, and the 
only way in which she could bring herself 
to do so was by sending tor Irving-Wood. 
Fortunately, Danvers’ absence for the day 
would make this easy, aud before siart'ng 
for ber ride she hastily wrote out a tele- 
grain which she intended to despatch to 
bim as soon as her lover bad fairly de- 


| parted. The thought that at the close of the 


day she should be able to wel-come 
Danvers back with a lightened heart 
aud a clearer conscience was the cause of 
the livelier spirits which so pleased him, 
She telt sure of succeeding with Irving- 
Wood, though not without having mueb to 
bear in the interview ; then she glanced at 
the lover who rode beside her, noting with 
pride his manly beauty, thinking with 
gratitude of his great patience with her un- 
worthiness, and vowed with a thril@of pas- 
sionate feeling that never, never, should 
any folly induce her to imperi! ber right to 
his love again. And at this moment, just 
round the shoulder ofthe bill which caused 
a sharp bend in the road, she saw, with a 
miserable shock of fear,hiin whom she was 
onthe point of summoning to meet her 
later in the day—Irving-Wood. It was im- 
possible to mistake that easy jaunty air, the 
neat small figure, and the y weill- 
trained trot of his handsome hill-pony. 

~“Asatavorto me," said Danvers, also 
recognizing the approaching rider, “pass 
Mr. Irving-Wood with the slightest notice 
courtesy will allow. I know be is an inti- 
mate acquaintance of yours, but 1 have 
good reasons for disapproving of his con- 
duct. I should consider bim, dearest, a 
very undesirable acquaintance for my 
wite.”’ 

Masguerite was too sick at heart to reply, 
and Danvers, thinking she resented his 
interference, maintained a somewhat dis 
pleased silence. 

Irving-Wood was at no loss what course 
to pursue the moment be descried whom 
he was about to ueet. Marguerite, it 
seemed, was enjoying lerself in his ab- 
mye and he did not doubt, as he looked 
at thein together,tiat she had up to 
bim false ; but he inwardly rhe that be 
should not be treated like Riley. By 
cious, ne! He was not to be disinissed like 
a a com, ome she might be free to 
tarry this bandsome blue-blooded 
with his confounded airs. Irving. Weed 


, Knew enough of Danvers’ character to be 


,“ouins mapuer sufficiently marked to 


sure that it was for no light reason he was 
thus in devoted attendance on Miss Daly, 
while impatient friends were being de- 
tained and good sport slipping away with 
the morning hours. And he relished the 
idea that in making bis rights secure, by 
announcing his relationship to Marguerite, 
be should also be revenged at last for that 
bigb-handed interference with his pleasure 
the night be escorted Lucy Henniker home. 
Well satistied, therefore, with the prospect 
before him, be spurred bis pony forward 
until he drew rein immediately in front of 
the riders with an air of half-insolent tri- 
mob which made Danvers trown as he 

liv returned bis greeting. Much to his 
annoyance, Danvers had been Obliged to 
check DIS horse, in couipliance with Mar- 
guerits’s slackened speed, and the ob- 
struction which Irving-Wood purposely of 
tered by coming toa standstill in the mid- 
die of the narrow road ; but now that be 
bad acknowledged *he new-comer’s saluta- 
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vers was amazed at bis impudence ; 


turned, his horse and addressed Miss Daly 
which was slightly authoritative. 
why she did not 
show more readiness to cooperate with him 


in a” 
He ovald not und 


in shaking off the menue vpy ° 
ready late for “~~ engage 
2 


Irving-Wood, 
that Danvers should 


” 
ment. 


it down toa nomentary 
lousy with which 
himself inspired bis rival. 

“My tattoo is somewhat tired,” he said, 
looking in {aunty familiarity at Marruerite. 
“You and 
a —-! to say to you.” 

is was inore than Danvers could bear ; 
and his indignation was not lessened by 
seeing Marguerite turn paie, as be sup- 
posed, with annoyance at the iman’s pre- 
sumption. 

“I aim sorry we must decline the bonor 
of your society,” he said, in a tone of grave 
dmpleasuse. ‘‘Miss Daly is not at leisure 


this morning.” 
“Indeed !”’ said Irving-Wood, his com- 
placency vanishing instantly. ‘May I ask 


what right you have to speak for Miss 
Daly ? 

“Pray ride on,” said Danvers, ignoring 
this question, and speaking calmly to Mar- 
guerite. He did not wish to havea scene in 
her presence ; and other people -vere ocom- 
ing up behind, among whom were Dr. and 
Mrs. Bishop. 

“I really cannot wait now,” said Margue- 
rite, in a nervous apologetic voice, “I shall 
see you later in the day ; you will call, you 
—vyou—”’ 

“Excase me,” was the cool reply; and 
Irving- Wood laid his band restraining! y on 
her bridle. “You shall goas fast as you 
please, and where you please, but not with 
Captain Danvers. 1 inyself will be your es- 
cort, Marguerite."’ 

Mar ! Great heaven! Was Dapn- 
vers dreaming ? Marguerite ! 

The rare color criustsoned Miss Daly's face, 
then faded, leaving cheek and lip of ashen 
pallor. Under the drooping lids of her 
beautiful eyes a tierce light burned ; she 
flung Irving- Wood's hand aside as though 
1t had been a viper; and, with a passionate 
gesture to Danvera, she said, in a burried 
gasp, “Come—quickiy away. O, come, for 
the love of God—at once !”’ 

Danvers gazed at her for a second in si- 
lence, and she saw iron lines of coidness 
and disdain harden the sweet expression of 
his mouth as he answered, with strange 

nietness, “It is too late now. I require 

rst an explanation from Mr. Irving- 
Wood.”’ 

“No, no!” implored Marguerite, looking 
in frantic r from one to the other,and 
seeing a resolve fatal to her in tlre eyes of 
both. “Not now, not now! Talk to him 
another time.”’ 

“What have you tosay to me,sir?’’ in- 
—— Irving-Wood in a menacing tone. 

@ was thoroughly alarmed at Danvers’ 

and the contempt with which 
rite had shaken off his touch made 
bim furious. 

“Did you, or did you not, take the liberty 
of addressing this lady by her Christian 
name ?"’ 

*W hat the dence is it to you how I address 
her? Who are 
to interfere with me a second tiie ?”’ 

“It is this to me, and I have this right to 


interfere,” said Danvers, speaking with tie | 


terrible calmness of suppressed anger, 
“that Miss Daly is my affianced wife.”” He 
felt that the time for concealiment was past; 
the occasion required this revelation. 
“Your affianced wife! You mean lying 


Y’ exclaimed Irving-Wood altogether | 


beside bimeelf; “sneaking round in my 
absence, and trying to win the favor of the 
girl who is betrothed to,me! Yu shall! an- 
ewer for this insult to-inorrow !"’ 

“1 shall certainly deinand speedy satis- 
faction from vou, sir, for the epithets which 
you have dared to apply to me.”’ 

rite gave a low cry, 


no motion to soothe ber. It was indeed 
with a steru eye and in stern tunes that he 
put the q: . 

“Is this true? Have I, then, been 
mocked again? Or does he dare + accuse 
og falsely of deceit? Answer ine ; and if 
has by Heaven—”’ 


ite wasin a frame of mind im- | 


poss to describe. A lie ot the blackest 


dye would have cost her no hesitation to tell, 


his turn, was surprised 
k with so un- 


may as well take it easy. I have 


ou that you should venture | 


as if she were 
stricken to the heart; but Danvers made | 


--— ee 


keenly shocked at what the girl was sufter- | 
ing between the: ' 

“It is true,” she said, raising her bead, | 
which had d in shame, and meeting | 
bis look for a moment with a glance of min- 
gled hope and pain. 

Danvers's eyes continued to rest on her. 
There was no longer any anger in hie 
face, nothing but profound pathetic sor- 
row. 

“Let we pasa,"’ she said proudly, for the 
delicate; intuition of love enabled her to | 
read his expression aright. “You can have | 
nothing more to ask ine now.” 

“No,” eaid Danvers sadly, “I have noth- 
ing more to say;"*then in a low voice | 
of farewell as she passed hiin, ‘(jood-bye.” 

In vain be strained his ear for one word | 
of response, one soft repentant adieu, that 
night illuminate with tender feelings the 
shadows of inemory in future years. But 
this sinall consolation was denied him, and 
in silence, with a breaking heart, she rode 
away, followed by Irving- Wood ; and so out 











of his life for ever. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
ND Lucy? Yes, of her something 


more nust be written, some few ex- 
plauatory words to finally close the 
taie. 

Poor Lucy had been almost prostrated 
by Marguerite’s account of herself, and 
while ber two friends were having their 
painful parting scene, she too was going 
through much mental suffering in the s>li- 
tude of her own room, O, the mischief she 
had done by encouraging Danvers to put 
faith in Marguerite? O,the treachery of the 
friend whom she had learned to love! and, 
alasthe secret sorrow of her own life. 
| Everything seemed hopelessly wrong. 

How olten it happens with all of us when 
a black day comes, and we think our cup 
of trouble will hold no nore, that some addi- 
tional worry 18 thrown in to make it over- 
flow—some trial that might well have 
waited till another tine. This was Lucy's 
experience now ; for on that momentous 
day George Raeburn tmade the proposal she | 
had long dreaded, and thus the distress she 
suffered from other causes was greatly 
deepened, because she had no response to 
offer from ber heart to his pleading. 

As vet she knew nothing of the retribu- | 
tion that had fallen on Marguerite, of the 
fact that Danvers was once more free ; but 
the _— hopelessness of her tuture did | 
not alter her steadfast purpose to be honest | 
and true. Few girls in ber circumstances 
would have found it possible to refuse so , 
tempting an offer ;to the pureness of her | 
mind, however, such strength was given, | 
even though it grieved her much, to send 
away in pain and disappointment one whom 
she highly esteemed. 

Mrs. Meredith was soon aware of Rae- 
burn’s disinissal, and mightily offended | 
thereby ; notwithstanding every symptom 
to the contrary, she had continued to | 
indulge in the lilusion that Lucy would 
never find courage to behave so badly as to 
decline a fate which post young ladies | 
would have envied. Thinking that the 
iri might be brought to reason by reimind- 
ing her of the poverty of her family, and 
the unwisdom of throwing away this 
excellent chance of a secure position for 
herself, she urged Lucy to — him on 
the ground of expediency, and almost suc- 
ceeded in inducing the unhappy rebel to 
yield, so moving a picture did this clever 
matchinaker draw of the poor girl’s sins 
against ber brother and her family. 

Bat in an evil moment tor Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s cause, a half-sarcastic allusion was 
made to Danvers, as the hero ot Lucy's 
secret regard, the real obstacle that pre- 
' vented a rational acceptance of the good 
fortune offered to her. The thought of 
Danvers restored the momentarily ieopard- 
ized balance of Lucy’s judgment. It be 
caine clear at once that she must not tainper 
with her peace as Marguerite had done, nor 
| deal unworthily wita bim who had laid bis 


; 





' of the Taj Mehal. 


end she won the happiness which 


,shey spoke of Marguerite. 
natutally anxious to know what had becoine 
ot her, for seon after that fatal inorning he 


own kith and kin. This was all very well, 
and go harm > far had come of Mra. Mere- 
dith’s interference ;:but mischief bad been 
done in another direction. Her unguarded 
reterence to the disparity of rank between 
Loecy and the friend she held most dear 
raised barriers in the girl’s mind which 
well-nigh spmiled the lives of both. 
Danvers and she did not meet in in 
India. Before the Merediths returned to 
Gearmiabed that cold weather he and his 
regiinent 


words ir pencil : “I am sorry to leave with- 


eat saying good-bye ; but [ intend to come | 


back for Christmas, when I shall hope to 
see vou.” The precious.card was hidden 
away arnong Lucy's treasures, to be looked 
atat rare intervais, and cried over; yet 
when Christmas came she urged her 
brother to stay out in camp, and remained 
with him. Mra Meredith 
treated in vain. 
said, and for ber own‘part she preferred to 


spend the first Christinas after her father’s | 


death in perfect quiet. So Danvers went 
back to Urmballa, disappointed and some- 
what mortified. Mrs. Meredith was un- 
speakably provoked at what she considered 
the gir.’s perversity, could not refrain from 
dropping hints, which inade him suspect 
that Lacy bad avoided him on purpose, 
which, thanks to Mrs. Meredith, really was 
the case. Once again he came to Gur- 
miabad, and Lucy had found it convenient 
about the time he was expected to go off to 
Agrato visit the Rousels, and see the glories 
Naturaily, he was dis- 
coursged by this second failure, and made 
no further attempt to see her, though he 
cherished a warmer interest in ber than 
after these dixappointments he cared to 


' yom te, wage This interest was hardly 
dimini by the accounts which reached 


him from time totime of her sweet unseltish 
character and ber winning beauty. Three 
years away, and Henry Henniker 


| fell so ni that he was obliged to go hone on 
| sick leave. Lucy went with him; and the 


first passenger her eyes lighted on, as she 
stepped on board the steamer at Bombay, 
was Captain Danvers, How strange this 
seemed alter these parted vears! He rec 
ognisec ber with undisyguised delight, 
feeling that Fate had been kind to him at 
last—there was no possibility of her run- 


| ring away now. 


Sbe had changed greatly , but the change 
was all in her favor. From a diffident— 


| almost awkward, girl, she had altered into 


a self-possessed and lovely woman, On her 
part she soon discovered Danvers to be all 
that ber girltsh faucy had believed. W hat 
wonder, that before the voyage was at an 
her 
faithfulness deserved. 

One day, shortly after their engagement, 
Danvers was 


heard that she had left the sheiter of ber 
brother-in-law's house, and sccepted an 


asylum under the roof of the woinan whe 


passed as Mrs. Jervis. Spencer, who, with 
his usaal anxious friendship, made it his 
business t™ bear ef ber inoveinents, wrote 


t» bim later on that she had sailed for Eng- 


land with the same companion. Ali this 
was painful tw Danvers, who was tuo gener- 


ous not to feel sorruwtul over the disaster 
that folly bad wrouglit in that bright young 
life; too tender-hearted not to wish occasion- 
ally that be bed sacrificed himself to save 
her. 
Marguertte bad lately written to her. 
news ahout Marguerice was indeed surt ris 
ing. 
hood, she ani 
succeeded i weauing trom her unhappy 
life. 


Now Lucy was able to tell him that 
The 
She had —" an Anylican Sister- 
Mrs. Jervis, whom she had 


“Marguerite has found peace at iast,”’ 


said Lucy, tears showing in her eyes, “in 
striving to raise the degraded, and helping 
the miserable to take cuurage. 
in her mind to devote herself to this vears 


She had it 


, 2 at her feet. ago. | always felt she would become noble 
“No, Mrs. Meredith,” she answered, up- | * last." Then she added timidly, “Do you 
- *- - 7 , . ’ ’ ” 
lifting ber clear truthful eyes to her friend's | ™* lowe her still, Reginald ? 
“Dearest, do not doubt ime,’’ was his 


face, *-Mr. Raeburn does not deserve such 
treatment at ny hands, 
as to wish ine to inarry hitn unless 1 love 
him;—and, do you think I can make uiy 
life a iong pretence?’ 


-_--— 


| «You will be au old inaid,” said Mrs. my 

Meredith bitterly, “and all forthe sake of love for you: 
fect trust in it. 

| I thanked Ge«l for this two days ago when 


a proud aristocrat who would think a mar- 
ri with you a mesulliance.”’ 

Mrs. Meredith 
have an elastic conscience in Lucy's affairs. 
She had small hesitation in representing 
Danvers as altogether different from ber | 
real opinion of him, if by so doing she could 

note what she conceived to be her young 
triend’s welfare. Lucy, Lowever, wastired i 
of allusions that touched on ber most priv- 
| ate feelings, and perhaps resented still 


He is not so mean == instant answer. 
allow my lowe for her to go beyond 4 pass 
ing ferment. 
eould have claimed the entire devotion of 


was proving herself to ny 


“Her own frivolity did not 


I think, I believe, it never 
My wbole nature sanctions inv 
tuere IS the true rest of per- 

A fte: what I have suflere , 


life, 


long-cherished hope of winning you thes. 

was realized at lax.” taterials of gases which the atrnosphere is 
alwavs recedw t& »fersthe growth and 
[THE END.] Sy e ort —ri art ts. It adeoits of much 
ise <» fnn iii aemamaremaacamaas loss of paanure that may be applied, and 
Fine-Lieutixe Macnine.—A patent ') Ways Usat have aiready been pointed 

ssned toaSt. Louis man foran automatic UG ; 
THe Kest The test milkers are not 


fire-lightiug «achine has been tnade the 
! subject of investigation. 


This great boon 


if it could have rescued ber from the |) more on Danvers’ account their uncompli for mankind «night be taken, at first sight, 
anguish of being scorned and forsaken ; but | mentary nature. for an internal machine, but it isn’t. It 
no falsehood, however cunning, could| “If you mean Captain Danvers,” she bas clockwork that reminds one of a dyna- 

» When 


extricate her at the moment, confronted as 
she was by both the men whom she had 
deceived. In the impotence of her despair 
there arose within her a fury against Irving- 
Wood, whose presence and insolent dis 

of her wishes had ruthlessly blighted 
the chance on which her all was staked. 
She had no answer to give to that demand 


ot Danvers, uttered in his just anger, except 
a wild outburst of “I hate | 7 Ss “wed 
Dy & piteous entreaty 
‘Take—take e@ awa witl 
me away, that [ way never see hiin agai: 
“Why do you not deny our engageinent? 


put in Irving-Wovod tanutingly, “whieb I 
say took place ten days at least before this 
last most creditable disprsai of yoursif, in 
which I am asked to believe.” 


i is it true—tbis that be says?"’ 
eeked vers ina softened tone, feeling 


said, very pile, but speaking steadily, “he 1 
would be quite justified in so thinking; ¢ 
no one is more copscious than [ am how y 


nite fend, but Ris not dangerous. 
he thing goes off it starties the beholder 
vifh a ftizzand a flash of flame suggestive of 


immeasurably he is above ime.”” Then she nstant ith ; but it will not explode. It 
paused, and added slowly, “I must ask you w have a depressing eflect on the tmatr 
never to speak of ine in Ccounection with ial market. The women of single 
Carmtain .-anvers again.”’ amen | <~ . be wore than thrice 
This on ooked-for indepet lence f speec =p ] 

ras r t aywree 4 ‘J a 

aus 

~ 
“iy * 4 mice te — S ig i 
thougist taore thighiv f ber lavorite than iota s brass tube, charged 
ever, ana ber consequently increased good- sith chiorate pr tas n and sugar, that 


will towards her was cordially shared Dy flashes int» a burning flaine, setting fire to 
Mr. Meredith and the Rouseis, who were a bail of ashestes saturated with turpentine, 
almost as proud of Lucy's big't-ininded re- attne turtner end, readily yhting a cual 


fusal of a good wetch as if they were of Weir 


ore 


marched for Umballa. There | 
was acard of his awaiting ber, witha few | 


wrote and en- | 
Hal had work to do, Lucy | 


‘Scientific and Useful. 


| Hor Mita.—The ase of hot milk is rec. 




























































































































ommended as a restorative. Milk, when 
heatediabove 1@ Fabr.. loses its sweetness 
| and destiny. but basa most beneficial in- 


fluence over mind and body when exhaust 
ed by labor of mental «train. Its effects 
| are said to be more invigorating and en- 
during than these of alcoholic stimulanmu 

Brastixe Parer.—A new blasting-pa 
eTis made consisting of unsized or ordinary 
jotting-paper coated with a hot mixture of 
; Seventeen part« of vellow priu-siate of pot- 
ash, seventeen of charcoal, thirty-five alre 
fined saltpetre, seventy of potassium 
chlorate, ten of wheat-starch, and one thou- 
sand five hundred of water. Whem itis 
dried, it is «ut into strips, which are rolled 
into cartridges 

To CLeas Carretrs.—There ia nothing 
so safe and servierable to clean carpets as 
bran slightly motmstened—only very slightly 
—just sufficient to hold the particles to- 
gether. In this case it is not ne 
t stop and clean the broom every few 
minutes. Sweeping the carpet after the 
bran has been sprinkled over it not only 
cleans the carpet and gathers all the dirt 
into the bran, but keeps the broom clean at 
the same time. 


Oxyvorsx.—La Nature prints a communi- 
cation from some chemists, in which they 
State that they now have in operation an 
| apparatus which pr«luces 100 cubic metres 
| ofoxygen aday. The gas is made directly 

from atmmespheric air, a desideratum long 
aimed at by chemists, and can be produced 
in large quantities at a low price. The 
applications of oxygen are likely to be very 
many. Its theught to be superior to ecar- 
bonie acid gas tor aerate] beverages, is of 
great Value in metallurgy, and has anti- 
septic properties 

A MacuiIne ts s.—Maxim, whose name 
is well known in connection with the sys 
tems of electric lighting introduced by hima 
few vears ago, has invented a machine gun, 
lately exhibited in Loudon, which gives 
some remarkalle resulix. It has a single 
barrel only, which ix protected from undue 
heating by a water jacket. The cartridges 
are suppplied to itin a continuous canvas 
belt, net unlike the belt carried by sports 
men. The reexslof the gun at each dis 
charge is utilized in) broging forward the 
next cartridge forcing it into position, cock- 
ing the hammers, and pulling the trigger, 


> that the gum when «once set going is 
avtomaticr If its allendant were killed in 
action, the weapon would in fart go en 


firing its complement of cartridges until 
the last ome was expended. The rate of ~ 
discharge «an te regulated from onea 
minute te the astenixhing maximum of 660 
per minute. 


| Farm 


—_>_> ca 


and Barden. 


Foop rer Srock.—Corn ground with 
the cob amd muxed before grinding with 
oats or barley, makes a good food for nearly 
all classes of stek. The fact that the cob 
increases tralk with slazght increase of nutri- 
ment makes the meal better for many uses. 
Pure corn meal is concentrated, and 
yrimding the oot with it gives greater bulk 
and prevents injury to steak. 

Port crRy.—Te produce the best laying 
hens requires (twoor more vears <A com 
mon feoek may be increased in size by 
crossing with Brahmas The progeny 

crosses] with Leghorns, which 
early tnaturity The next cross 


tem 


shi stale t 


will give 


may be with a Wry andotte or Plymouth 
tock. Ifthere m= no objection to black 
| plumage, the mexteruss should be with a 


Lanushan. 


Swann Pros —Small pigs should not be 
allowed te make thetr incds om the manure 
rite. I hie are apt le do this, and 
injure themselves bv so cloing. Pigs and 
legs that are a wed to make their beds on 
Hianure prijes aged te ein therar own filth 
Scnett leanne y. and affected] with a 
drv. hacking emugh The onlv remedy is 
cleanliness and keeping the pigs off the ma- 
mure. 

THkee Keasons.—There are as many as 


net a 
net 


1s 
does 


three reasoms why a samdy field 
pr fitable «me to It 
coutain a suffieent quantity of natural food 


cannot sustain 


eultivate. 


for plants, and therefore it 
[tis not capatle of receiving thime 










beef-fat. mor shenid they be burdened with 
supertiuous fe! And vetit is 4 mistake to 
Sipps se Ulicat ir condition is «a tuatter of 
no consequences. To see a herd of cows 
more than anitnates! shadows is an indica- 
tien fay am. Jbair as should 

we fe~l with matlk-tremiucing fi«x«l, with 


sith rm Zz pt 
tain ah stat f plivsien Vigor It is 


wert st) Wall 


' rei ? ‘ ? ne ip t | 1 ‘ * ut 
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“ANNOUNCEMENT | 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 
Entertaining ! 





Instructive ! 
Moral! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS : 
92.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—Or,— 
$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS | 


FOR THE YEAR 1869! 


our patrons that we 





We are pleased to announce t 


have placed our Club Rates at such alow figure 


for this vearas to pat The Post within reach of 


ei We are determined te get avery large liet of 


ne @ suberibers, and in order tu do se we ell receive 


cuterriptivns at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLE BS OF TEN. 


And, a6 an iviucement ty -eud achat, we will give 


@ graticcopy tur every club ot Wat Gi em! Mee 


member, ee will net send @ #ingle yy for tess than 


ter to pet the teduced rate ” t 


Cow. ant inw 
er nd atleast ten sulcrivtions, We canuct ad ole 
eumber for ies: than 9.) each 


Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, for $10.00. 


Those who send Clubs, can aflerwarisadd wane ~ at 


C1. each. 

Kemember, the getter-up of aclatrof 10 gets a free 
copy of the paper an cutive year. 

We hope aod trust that cach of our present omteerity- 


ers etlieendaCiab, A littl effort cannet fail te - 


cure one, and they will tierety be doting te them- 
eeives and friends a favor, awl assist im rateing the 


cireniation of so good a paper as the SATURDAY 


Fvesine Post. 
Aste THE Post, there are few in thin autre, of 


ant other country, who are net familiar with it. Ee 


tevli-ched in 11, it is the oldest paper of it- Lied in 


America, and for more than half a century i bas 


been recognized as the leating Literary aud PF amely 
Por this tear 


Jowrns! in the United States. 


ee have secured the best writers of this country and 


in Prose, Verse ard Fiction. 


Fer. 

We trust that those who desizn making op € tate 
will be in the field aecaris as poosiivie, and mak 
lerre additions to thetr tints (tur wertrews tee © tat 


that if the matter t* properts 


eobecribers are so low, 
2 plained, very few who Cesire a firet-clas« 


at once, antl thank 


paper will hesitate to sulrsc rier 
the getter-up of the Ciub for bringing the paper to 


their notice. 
0 geis a FREE copy of the paperan entire tear 


How to Bemit. 
Parment for JHE Post when sent bv mal should 
ne in Money Orders, Bauk Checks, or Dratts, When 


neither ie obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


letered letter. Every postmaster in the country 

aired to register letters when requested. PFaii- 
ing to receive the paper within a reastumatie time af- 
ser ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent eash, check, money order, of regis- 


tered letter. 





Chaege «f Address. 


@ebscribers desiriag their address changed, will 
toTice as well #5 their 


please give ‘heir former pov! 
preerat a4iruse 


Te Gerresposécats. 


ia every case send es 5 r fw pame e934 address 
if vou wien & ; 
aot of gener ~ 7 - e 
paper, sen’ poss a . 
Address aii ictteret 


FE SATURDAY EVENING ProsT. 
jock Bos 148, Phileédeipbia, Pa. 


OGbos, 7H Sansow Mtree. 


| clearer intellect. 


iiterars | 


BRemember, the gettcr-uop of a (lab of 


THE DISAGREEABLE. 
We al] know the people who are disagree- 
able; they are in every community, in 
every church, in many families. 


inflict discomtort on everybody else. A 
really ag:cressive and well-developed speci- 
men will overshadow a town like a Banyan 
tree, yielding, the whole year through, 
all manner of fruit bitterto the taste, and 
not to be digested without very serivcus in- 
jury. 

These people supply an ample stock of 
friction ; they bring out the latent possibili 
ties of general unpleasantness in a locality; 
they sow seeds of discord not only in the 
fallow ground, but by the wayside, and are 
followed by abundant harvests of the kind 
that are sown with joy, but reaped with 
tears. 

There are the doubters, 





for instance. 


cles they possess! Give them a perfectly 
clear field, and they will fill it in an inered- 
ibly short time with innumerable difficul- 
ties, hindrances, and discouragements. 
They go about like an unorganized fire 
brigade, extinguishing the fires of zeal and 
enthusiasm that occasionally get started in 
every community. A whole reservoir ot 
cold water is always at their disposat,to pour 
itself on any new plan looking to the gen 
eral nprovement. 

It is only a step from the doubters to the 
critics ; a debater whu gets a really goud 
start, generally ends asa critic if the course 
of natural development is not arrested by 
some woik of grace. Thecritic is a supe- 
rior person, who lives for the benefit of his 
fellow men, and gives them from time to 
time the blessings of his larger wisdom and 
He is tar above the weak- 
ness Of disliking to hurt people's feelings ; 
itis a principle with him, and—alas! how 





otten with her—to speak the truth when- | 


ever that somewhat rare form of utterance 
is particularly unpleasant. 


There is @ curious superstition among | 


“ime semi-savage tribes that an adversary 
may be put out of the way by making an 
moage of himand sticking it 
The critic is & person who retains by some 


oceult process of nature this tradition of | 
Lis ancestry, and gues about sticking pins | 


into people and enterprises with rather as 
tonishing success in the way of producing 
pain. 


Then there are the talkers; these form a 


large and important class in every commu. — 


nity. They are not all gossips, for many of 


| them have no malicious purpose ; but they | 


are endlessly discussing everything, and 
everybody, and they create the atmosphere 
io Which all manner of myths and _ tradi- 
| tions grow by asort of spontaneous genera- 
tion. The talkers are omniscient and om- 
| nipresent ; they know everthing, and they 
| tell it everywhere. They are like the riv: 
ers of Damascus, which flow about every 
house , and, like the rain, they impart their 
news without discrimination to the just and 


| the unjust. 
~ a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





| 
j CONNECTICUT has before its Cegislature 
la bill « Xempting trom taxation house or ,et 
dogs weighing less than twelve pounds, but 
| a New Haven paper thinks that the canine 
| put*ances are principally to be found in that 
| we ry class, and urges that “‘if any dogs 
should escape taxation, let it be the nuble 
animals whe are good for something.’ 





{| Tar latest electric light project is to illumi- 
| nate the Ailantic Ocean trom the banks of 
| Newfoundland to the shores of Ireland. 
| Ten vessels stationed two hundred miles 
| apart, each riding at anchor, which per- 
mits the vessel to swing round with the 
tide, are to display the hghts. These ves 
sels are also to be connected together and 
to the shore by an electric cable, and 
thus be enabled to send messages to any 
part of the world. 

Tue organized militia force of all the 
aggregates 91.290 





Mates of this country 


They are 
always uncomfortable themselves, and they | 


What a wondertul power of creating obsta- | 


full of pins. | 


EVENING POST. 





Massachusetts, 4,212 and 264,541; Michi- 
gan, 2,085 and 255,000; New Jersey, 3,335 
and 228,914 ; Texas, 2.000 and 224,000 ; and 
Iowa, 2,555 and 209,228. 

Aw observing philosopher contradicts the 
prevailing theory that mental activity in- 
terieres with physical beauty. He says: 
“A handsome man, or woman either, who 
does nothing but live well or self indulg- 

ently, grows flabby, and all the fine lines 

of the teawres are lost; but the hard thinker 
has an admirable sculptor always at work 
keeping his fine lines in repair, apd con- 
stantly going over his face to improve the 
original design. 


AN order has been issned by the directors 
yf the theatres in Germany from the court 
forbiddins them to produce any plays in 
which ancestors or collateral relations of the 
Prussian royal family are represented, with- 
' out specia! permission. As ‘‘Hamlet’’ may, 
by the relationship existing between the 
| Prussian princes and the house of Den- 
mark, be deemed one of their ancestors, the 
play, it is presumed, among others, will 
have to be struck off the repertoire in the 
theatres of Germany. 

A RECENT writer explodes the theory that 
the human race is 
showing that when the present population 
ov the world, 1,400,000,000, is taken, the 
ratio of increase figured backwards there 
from, and the loss from pestilence and wars 
taken into account, it will readiiv be found 

| that even the Genesis figure of 6,000 vears 
is entirely beyond the correct age of the 
human family. Four thousand tour hun- 
dred years he puts down as the more pro- 

| bable time when Adam first saw light in the 
Garden of Eden. 

| 


Paysicians of prominence in several 
cities have been recently ‘‘interviewed’’ tor 
their opinion on roller skating and _ its ef- 
fects upon the health of those who in- 
_dulgein it. There has seldom been a ques- 
tion upon which doctors disagree so cor- 
dially, seme maintaining that the pastime is 
a healthy one, while others contended that 
| it isalmost suicidal, Many of the doctors 
; conservatively stated that roller skating, 
like dancicg and similar forms of physical 
exercise, is not injurious if indulged in 
moderately and sensibly. 

ALTHOUGH three, four, five or six cents 
secms very little for the use of a dollar tor 


sum it amounts to when lett for a number 
of years, asin the case of a Connecticut 


50,000 years old, by | 


a year, still it is surprising what a large | 


_—— 
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the large cities, who use it in making cake. 
The confectioners aleo employ it. It has a 
great advantage over butter in that in store 
cakes or candy the petroleum not only 
does not become rancid and betray the 
age ‘of the article, but acts as a preservative 
in keeping the other ingredients of the cake 
or candy from spoiling. A recent hygienic 
council, sitting in Paris, protested against 
this use of our oil, but it is not thought its » 
consumption in this way will be lessened. 
Tut value of sleep to brain- workers can- 
not te exaggerated. Ina recent lecture, a 
famous English physician said that the brain 
requires twelve hours of sleepat four years 
old, gradually diminishing by hours and 
halt hours toten hours at fourteen, and 
thence to eight hours when the body is full 
grown. Goethe, in his most active pro- 
ductive period, needed nine hours, and took 
them; Kant, the most laborious of stu- 
dents, was strict in never taking less than 
seven. Nor does it appear that those who 
have systematically tried to cheat nature of 
this chief right have beenin any sense gain- 
ers of time for their work. 


A MOVEMENT has been started in Ver- 
ment to induce town councils to make small 





| appropriations for the purpose ot having the 


weather indications given by every steam 
whistle in the State. It is urged that the 
Government indications, printed only in 
the newspapers and bulletined in the post- 


| offices, are seen by very few people, com- 


| 





| 


| 
| 
2 


man, who, in 1838, commenced making de- | 


posits in a savings bank. His total deposits 
(from that time until 1885 amounted to 
$1,962.25. Between 1838 and 1858 he drew 
from the bank $1,270.70; and yet, a few 
days since, on having his bank book writ- 
ten up and balanced, he was found to have 
a balance on deposit of $11,273.33. 
In Norway hotels cigars, cigarettes, sta- 
_ tionery, seltzer water, wine and similar ar- 
ticles are placed accessible at all times, and 
when settling time comes the landlord takes 
the word of the guest asto how much of 
each he has eaten or drank. 
house dvor and remain inside is deemed 
simply absurd. At theatres and other pun- 


To lock a} 


lic places wraps are left outside without | 


being checked or even watched by an at- 
tendant, and the people are so honest that 
none are ever lost or stolen. Indeed, Nor- 
wegians are so honest thet umbrellas even 
cen be kept for weeks, and often months. 
In nearly all the larze capitals of the 
world there have sprung up during the past 
halt dozen years agencies which furnish 
newspaper clippings at a specified price. 
The agency subscribes tora very large num. 
yer of newspapers, and often in several lan- 
| guages,and provides to literary men,artists, 
actors and politicians all references made in 
the papers to them. Subscribers also file 
lists of 
formation, and in this way 


‘ ibjects upon which they desire in 
tulhors, Compil 


ers and others obtai 


| men, while the nnorganized militia pum t Vast Quantity of m 
bers 6.580.506 me: The State having the er, care! 
argest is New York, with 11,656 and 502,- 5 . 
(A) respectively. and Ps sviva 
A bh § 380 an $59 532 | _ \ j 4 
having over 2,0UU organized and 200,000) petroleum shipped to Eur pe ds isa taine 1a 
unorganized are Olio, 5,845 and 440.000; deodorized, niadk into butter and = suet 
Ilinois, 4,807 and 440,000; Indiana, 2.315 which are used by the poorer 


and 339,045; Missuuri, 2,049 and 310,000; 


some exical, but very largely 


| 


| 
' 


paratively, and that fora small sum, and 
by arranging an easily-constructed code, 
based on the number of blasts, every far- 
mer in the State who lived within a radius 
of ten or twelve miles of a mill of any 
kind,could be informed by the seven o’clock 
morning whistle the probable weather for 
the next eighteen hours. The plan is called 

a good one, and in sevefal Vermont towns 
has already been adopted. 

A GEerRMas line of steamers out of New 
York have adopted a new system, which has 
for some time been in vogue with one of 
the English companies,for supplying meals 
to cabin passengers. Instead of having a 
stated hour, as formerly, for meals, and 


| placing the food on the table and permitting 


the passengers to help themselves at will, 
breakfast is served between 8 and 10 o'clock, 
lunch at noon, dinner from 5 till 7,and sup- 
perat 9. The saloons are provided with a 
number of smail tables, where families or 
circles of friends may dine or Dreakfast to- 
gether. The waiters serve to each passen- 
ger only what is ordered, and in such quan- 
tities as is required. Hence, those inclined 
to be seasick are not obliged to sit over 
steaming tood which to them is not palatable. 

Proresson TYNDALL thus endeavors to 
explain the immunity obtained against a 
second attack of a contagious disease: 
“One of the most extraordinary and unac- 
countable experiences in medicine was 
the immunity secured by a single attack of 
a communicable disease against future at- 
tacks of the same malady. Small-pox, ty- 
phoid, or scarlatina, for example, was found 
as a general rule to occur oly once in a 
lifetime of an individual, the successful 
passage through the* disorder apparently 
rendering the body invulnerable. Reason- 
ing from analogy, I have ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that the rarity of second 
attacks of communicable diseases was due 
to the removal from the system, by the first 
parasitic crop, of some ingredient neces- 
sary to the growth and propagation of 
the parasite.’’ 

“THE extinction of news,”’ says a sensi- 
ble exchange, “is what we plead for—that 
a large halt of what is now called ‘news’ be 


_ extinguished instead of disseminated. Hush 


itup. Let us go back to the good old ante- 


_ telegraph days, when one could usually 
| unfold a damp newspaper without expecting 


| 


to have his blood run cold with a recital of 
all the wretched and horrible things which 
have lately happened. Instead of ‘dump- 
ing” the of the ‘Associated Press’ 
into their columns unread, simply because 

ng it with the glaring sub- 


‘news’ 


' ‘ rs editthe same, condensing 
* dreadtul that deserves mention 
the Driele st, qt jet st and least sensa- 


tional form, throwing the rest bodily into 
the gutter. By-and-by such treatment 


classes tu} would retorm the whole news administra- 
by bakers in | tion, and a better day might dawn.”’ 


| 
| 
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THE LESSON OF THE TIME. 





RY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH, 





When baimy baeezes fan the brow 
And hoary winter fades away, 

And downy blossoms clothe the bough, . 
And warbling birds send forth their lay; 


When drowsy sicep forsakes the soil, 
And in the Geids the flucks are seen, 

And nimbie bees resume their toil, 
While Nature dous her mantie green; 


When all her kind in passion’s flame, 
Hie to the shaay grove and tree, 

And fish and fowl of every name 
Bees out their mates by land and sea— 


Then is*t not plain to all who may 

The store of teeming earth survey, 

That with ‘the bird, the bee, the dove, 
Youth too, should turn his thoughts to love? 


+4 Blank, My Lord!” 


BY C. L. PIRKIS. 











made him tell bis. It caine to much the 

sane thing in the long run. 

t happened in this wise. Lord Greybura 
(just come into his title and thirty 
thousand _—— a year) chanced to say to 
his friend, the Hon. Algernon Sydney 
Stratton, “I sball never inake a girl an 
ofter till I am convinced beyond a douvt 
she will say, ‘Yes.’ Indeed, of thetwo I 
would sooner that she nade me the offer.”’ 

Now, reticence was the lust virtue under 
the sun that the Hon. Algernon Sydney 
Stratton bad taken the trouble to cuitivate. 
Nine times that day he repeated Lord 
Greyburn’s rewark to friends and casual 
acquaintances, It found its way, in slight- 
ly exaggerated fori, into the Pall Mall 
clubs; it was repeated with variations in 
wore than one Belgravian drawing-rooin. 


NES never told her love. No, but she 
I 


one th she was used to it; for another, 
it ph her better to hear her own voice 
then her friend’s, She went on expressing 
her thoughts with decision and volubility. 

“Now I should like above all things two 
see this sale creature taken prisoner and 
scalped : the thing is altogether preposter- 
ous that aman should be allowed to walk 
abroad in a civilized city and proclaim the 
fact that be expects the women to go down 
on their knees te bun and ask hiw to marry 
them. There should be a conterence called 
(alter the manner of the Irish Invincibles) 
— of all the best-looking and wealthiest 
girls ‘out,’ and they should vove one of 
their number to take this man thoroughly 
in band, turn his head with her attractions, 
break his heart for bim avd then leave him 
to his fate. My dear Adela, you could do 
this thing to perfection.”’ 

Lady Adela gave a little start, and sus. 
a her painting. She looked puzzled, 

sewildered for a moment, then a sudden 
idea cametobher. She bent her bead over 
ber tiger-lilies again, and said in ber usual 
quiet tones: 

“My dear Gladys, you could do it much 
better than I.’ 

“I. Ob, Iain too old—gave up all that 
sort of nonsense ages ayo—'tho sweet eyes 
and low replies’ are altogether out of my 
line. Now, you can do them to perfection, 
the downeast look, the demure little 
speeches are tuings that you specially excel 
in.” 


Lord Greyburn isone to be fascinated by 
‘downcast’ losks and demure little 
speecties?’’ 

“How do 1 know, because I know him to 
be a wan, and all nen are.”’ 

“From your own showing, I should say 
hé rather preferred the opposite type. 
A nan who expects a woinan to make ad- 





“Have you Leard,”’ asked Gladys Browne | 


o: ber friend, Lady Adela Westlake, ‘that 
Lord Greyburn has vowed he will never 
marry unless the lady of hischoice makes 
him the offer? It would be rather good 
fun totake bim by storm, break his heart 
for him and drive him will-be nill-he to 
speak the ‘fateful words.’ There's nothing 
I enjoy more than taking the conceit out of 
a man.” 

There was nothing Lady Adela enjoyed 
more, though she did not say 8», but went 
on calmly painting her tiger lilies on ber 
terra-cotta plaque. 

Gladys Browne was that essential inodern 
creature of the age—an amateur “globe- 
trotter.”” It was ber delight to seour 
the unknown corners of the world, to coine 


home laden with MSS., which she disposed | 


of tothe bighest bidder atnony the enter- 


| 


| the sort of thing I sbould delight in. 


prising publisi.ers of books of travel—hber | 


Wanderings 
Biue Noses” bad brought her in cluse upon 
a thousand pounds, She wasa tall, hand- 
some woman, of about thirty years of age, 
dogmatic in speech, loud of utterance, fond 
of saying just whatever caine into her head. 
She yenerally affected deep reds and 
briliiant yellows in dress, and had earned 
lor vecenll something of a reputation for 
eccentricity in ber ultra-fashionable and 
conventional ‘*set.”’ 

Lady Adela was the reverse of all this. 
She wasa pale, demure beauty of three or 
four-and twenty, ratber given to silence 
and to quiet colors in dress. She had no 
speciaiite, She was a little literary(i.e., she 


ot a Blue-Stocking ainong the | 





read Suakespeare occasionally, Teunyson a | 


great deal); 4 little given to schemes of 
benevulence; she was something of a inus- 
ician, something of an artist, and had imore 
than once achieved vers de sociele tor the 
inagazines. She had what people are 
pleased to call “a good manner,’ and al- 
though she had gone through the whirl and 
wear of soiwne four or five London seasons, 
had come out of them heart-whole, and bad 
thereby attained a sort of distinction «as 


being super-fastidious in ber twatrimonial | 


views, 

Gladys waited tor 
forareply trom her friend, 
none, went on again. 

**Tne arrogance of the inale creature in a 
civilised state is 4 thing to be wondered at. 
Now, aiong the Choctaw. Indians (you 
kuow I spent six weeks last autuinn 
ainong them) one expects it. Itis a thing 
to be taken for granted, where the men du 
the scalping and the women look on. But 
here, where the women scalp the men, and 
wear the scalps as tropnies at their 
gxirdieg—ah, it is quite too ridiculous!” 

Still Lady Adela made no reply, although 
1 her heartshe thoroughly agreed with 
her friend that it was ‘‘quite too ridiculous.’’ 
DP ssibly a sufficient reason fur her silence 
might be found in the fact that she had 
lately imade the acquaintance of Lord 
(sreyburo, and had been not a little iin- 
pressed by bis bandsome face and figure, 
and bis quiet dignity of manner. It was 
cortainly @ther a mortifying reflection, but 
4 fact, nevertheless, that this lady, who had 
zone seathless through ber five best sez- 
sons, should succu:;nb at the commicnce- 
ment of her sixth on such very slight pro- 
vocation. Sve bad met Lord Greyburn 
only threa.times, and had exciianyed about 


full three ininutes 
but getting 


thrice turee syllables with him. A fourth 
time she bad a distant view of hin in the 
air at a Sbakespearian s CIet \ “ 
rise«di tihe sui totai — toeilr us 
( bere was she Ccolmmpel ea Ww , a 
herself that be occupied an alumreth 


uncoustortable share of ber thorghts, atu a 
chance expression of his reported w rer by 
her friend had set every pulse in her body 
beating aud throbbing in spite of the calm 
exterior siie preserved. 


Gladys wo 











no heed of her silence, for | 


Vvaneus to him. cau scarcely go in for demure 
specimens of femininity.” 

“True there’s something that,’’ an- 
swered Glaliys, and as she spoke sbe 
slightly turned ber vead so as to get a view 
of Ler own handsome profile in a imuirror 
that ung near. 

Lady Adela noticed the 
followed up her aivantaye. 

“So far as iny experience goes,’ she went 
on, “aman delights in nothing so much 
as contrast. It is proverbial that small men 
marry tall women, dark men admire tur 
girls, Now Lord Greyburn is silent, re- 
served, shy toa degree, I should imagine.” 

“And I,” interrupted Gladys, ‘aim talka- 
tive, frank, confid. nt, not lo say, bold ! My 
dear, I adwiit it, there is some show of rea- 
gon in what you say. Without vanity, I 
may say I bave taken the shine out of 
better wen than Lord Greyburn in my 
time. Yes, thinking it over, it 1s exactly 
Ilow 
I should giory in saying to the ian, ‘My 
dear Lord Greyburn, I am much obliged 
to you for the honor you have done me, 
but nothing is farther from my thoughts at 
the present moment than matrimony,’ and 
then I should take biim a profound curtsey 
and leave him so,'? and Gladys rose trou 
ber chair as she finished speaking, curtsied 
to her own reflection in aloug inirror and 
moved towards the door. 

“Weil, | won't sit down again,’ she said, 
as she found ber hand on the handle of the 
door. 

*] will write and tell you when I have 
arranged the first step in this momentous 
affair.” 

“Of course you will keep our little piota 
secret, Adela, and also, a8 a imatter of course, 
you will Jend mea belping band, getting 
invitations, and all that sort of thing, and 
throwing us together as tnuch as possilie. 
Dear ine, I should think hetore Ascot coimes 
round the thing wight be managed; Tin 
due at Chicayo by the end of July. Good 
bye. darling; you and I must be together as 
uch a® possible for the next month or six 
weeks.” 

*“(js00nl-bve,” answered Lady Adela, “we 
will be inseparable till the thing is done,” 
and she vent lower over her palette and 
colors, possitily to hide an od little s:uile 
that wat playing about the corners of her 


in 


movement and 


| scuth. 





wondered at the suddon in- 
crease of friendship between Lady Adela 
Westiake and Gladys Browne. Riding, 
driving. walking, at alterno i: parties, ‘at 
homes,” balis, they were always to be seen 
side by side. The odd sbifts Lady Adela 
put herself to to yet cards for her trieud tor 
houses which Lord Greyburn frequented 
excited much comment. People began to 
sav ii-natured things about Gladys: “She 
had not found glebe-trotting pay lately.” 
“She was getting tired of ber spinsterhowd.”” 
“Sue was louking out tor a rich bhusbgid,”’ 
and #6 forth. They talked still nore when 
soon the pair of*friends developed into a 
trio, and wherever Gladys and Lady Adela 
went, Lord Grevburn waa to be found in 
their train. What diditall mean? Here 
was ainan openly vowed to celibacy and 
two ladies practically rowing in the sane 
boat, forming av odd sort of triple alliavce, 
and evidently getting much enjoyment out 
of it, Wasit only friendship of the genuine 
Piatonic order, or bad oe or other of the 
trio ulterior views? It was altogether 
pt zzling, eniginatial. The enigina, We 
ever, adinttied of a very Ssiuple 
Giadvs Broane had exceptional 
omversation, Lady Adela tid exes 
er. Kea had 


Everyone 


ti 


peatt on. 


f 


[wrwe 4 


ge (ys ‘ ’ 
i 4 b i8bet) 
er sie 

- 4 ,rTe af ss 


. 
which it wn Lord (rrey 
deep interest, say 4 discussion at tli 
ing Seciety. “Did Browning believe 
iuture sate?” Lady Adela with a pretty 


,25 ATO 
bro 


iti a 


downward (or upward) glance of ber dark 
eyes would appeal to Lord Greyburo for | 


“My dear Gladys, bow do you know that | 


largument would arine, it 


Ss 


his opinion on the matter. Lord Greyburp 


would state bis opinion, generally an op- 
| posite one to that advanced by Gladys. An 


heated; Lady Adela with a few graceful 
words would ovol it, proving to the dis 
putante that their ideas were more syinp- 
athetic than their words, that in realliy 
thev both meant the same thing, although 
they evct hud a different way of exprersing 
it. Or the argument would flag—Lady 
Adela would put flax on the fire and fan the 
fHlatne by reeslling some personal experience 
of Gladys’ during ber travels which bore 
upon the sulject, or sone college experi- 
ence of Lord Greyburn's equally to the 
point. Lord Greyburn bad never been 
thrown inte such delightful companionship 
before. “To think there should be such 
women 48 these in ‘Society,’ and I never to 
have come upon them before,”’ be said more 
than once to himself; “they are destitute 
alike of vanity and inanity. In all my 
experience I never came upon a girl with 
good eyes who knew how to use her tongue 
to advantage. Now, il I were thinking of 
matrimony I really shouldn't know whieh 
of the two to choome. It's 4 thousand pities 
the woman hasn't the right to speak first in 
England. By Jove! whichever of these 
two made me the offer I should feel bound 
to accept her.” And then he buried bhisn- 
self in his books again and forgot all about 
both of them. 

The Hon. Algernon Sydney Stratton dug 





| alarmed tones, 


him out of his stady and wewitted him with 
his dual fnendship tor these ladies, **Peo- 
ple say,”’ said the Hon. Algernon, “that you 
are about to bring in a bill in the Lords to 
repeal the laws against bigamy and then we 
shall see !’’ 

“No; do they?” said bis friend in slightly 
“I do assure you, Algy, 
Ihere’s nothing in it, but friendship, pure 
friendship, nothing more. 


nothing but the topics of the day discussed.”’ 

‘Ou, might 17° responded Alyy. “Next 
time I see you three together I'll do it. I 
ywive you my word IT will.” 

He kept his word. Not two days alter- 
wards he met the three at an “afternoon” at 
the Orleans Club. He spied them one after 
the other in different corners of the lawn, 
but he knew perfectly well that the law of 
aflinity would soouw bring them all three 
Within the same square foot of grass, “I'll 
keep my eye on the Gladys,’’ he said to 
himself. “She is the most conspicuous, by 
reason of her size and of her red and yellow 
draperies. Wherever she lecds I'll follow.” 

Presently Gladys led the way towards the 
gate, the Hon. Algernon followed, and 
found Lady Adela and Lord Greyburn 
slowly lounging in the same direction, 
They met all four at the lodge. Gladys 
yave the Hon. Algernon a short brusque 
nod and «a inup band, Te say truth, she 
was bent that day on making one last 
desperate effort to bring Lord Greyburn to 
his proper position, on his Knees at her feet. 
Aseot was at band, sie had had enough of 
London for one year; preparations for 
Chteaygo had to be made, if sue intended 
ever yetting there at all. She was more 
deeply interested in this tnatter than she 
had thought it possible she could ever be in 
such triviality as love-making, and it is just 
possible if «he had been in the habit of 
contessing berseli to herself she would 
have been driven toown that that which 
had begun in jest was ending in earnest, 
and thatif’ Lord Greyburn did chance to 


put the monentous question, her auswer 
would be as unlike the pantomimic one she | 


had gone through tor the benefitof Lady 
Adela as “Yes” is unlike a “No,” 

Hiow the Hom. Algernon stuck to then 
that day ; there was no shaking hit off, try 
asthev would! Did they want lo bear the 
band? He wanted to listen also. Tees! 
Ou, yes! —let’s have ices or icea coffee, or 
something or other teed. A boat—the very 
thing. Nothing like the river on a sun- 
shiny day! -and so forth. 


iiined to bave bis share of the fun, 
Giadys greweromser and crosser, It 
seemed to ber for the first tine since they 


| had laid their plot together, that Lady Ade- 


la was net performing her part of the 
bargain. Iustead of taking the Hon, 
Algernon altogether off her (Gladys’ bands 
and so leaving ber free to attack, for the 
last time, Lord Grreyburn, there was sie 
all-occupied herself to tmurmuring soft 
nothings (they could nothing tmore) 
into bis ear. to all appearances indiffercut 
whether the little torment wentor stayed, 
It would bave tried the teuiper of a saint, 
and Gladve’ teuiper was far irom saint-like, 
as She was quite willing Us adit. 
were walking four abreast across the lawn, 


be 


the two ladies side by side inthe middie, | 
the Honeoralie Algernon flanking Gladys, | 


Lord Greyburn beside Lady Adela. Glia- 
dys could berr it no lounger, she lowered 
her suusiude *#: aste exclude the insipid, 


boyish tace ou ber right hand. 


“Shall we walk along the banks and see 
the sun set inte the river ?’’ she asked, 
pointedly addressing Lord Greyburn 
across her friend. 

“Ab! how delightful; nothing I should 
enjoy more,” ejaculated tie Hon. Algernon 
from behind the sunshade, 

“We were tninking of str nae tlhirecuy 
Tw hain Churciivard ins8 J f 
ireyvburn. I] want to sho [a 

| 0 

(sladys put down hl suns | 
BILAP. 

*T don’t know about Keinbie perpetrating 


an epitaph,’ she answered, in a loud crisp 
voice (a voiew Lord Greyburo bad uever 


two grow | 


You might walk 
behind us at any moment, you would hear | 


No matter what | 
was proposed,the Hon. Ailvernon was deter- | 


They | 


j ecribed as uolortuuate ; but 


heard ber use before), “but I should un- 

commonly like to be called apon to perpe- 
trate one at the preseut moment.” 

The boyish face at ber side wan upturned 
tw hers in a moment. 
“Now, surely you don’t mean upon me, 
| Miss Gladys?" he sid, in a voice that pro- 
claimed the feet that he was not tw be 
“sat upon.” “How on emrth could you 
work in Alcernon Sydney Stratton inte de. 
cent rhyme? Of course, cdoggerel, you 
wouldn't condescend t."" 

“So,” answered Giadys, turning full 
upon bim:— 


*"Here ties no lees 
Than an A double &. 


And, having fired her shot, she walked 
on ahead at a rapid pace, leaving the others 
at least three feet bebind. 

The Hon. Algernon grew crimson. Lord 
Greyburn hemised, Lady Adela cast down 
her eves, 

“EP der't think you could perpetrate any- 
thing se eruel,”” Lord Grevburn murmured 
looking down intethe pretty, demure face 
by his side, He was surprised and pained 
at this suddeu revelation of Gladys Browne 
at her worst. Iiitherte be hac only seen 
her at her best. 5 

“T am net clever enough to perpetrate 
any epitaph either ernel or kind,” Lady 
Adela answered, in her lowest, sweetest 





bones, “My tomtetone, if 1 could bave my 
choice, would be—" 
She broke off alruptly, a faint color 


tinved her cheek, asizh parted her dainty 
rose-bud lips, Hiow charining she looked 
under her creatwn-colored Gatusborough hat 
with the chequered sunlight falling about 
her soft cashmere dress, 

“Would be what?" demanded Lord 
Greyburn, almost bre thiessty, stopping in 
his walk, and warttiny r her answer, 

“A blank, ny Dard,’ was ier revly, in 
low mournful tomes, that reached only his 
ear. 

The Hon. Algernon did not hear asyllable 
ofall this, but be saw Lord Grey burn take 
her hand and look down into her face. 
Then he had sense enough w walk on as 
fast as he could, 

He overtook Gladys Browne. 

“Tsay, be said, ‘look behind! 





Hadn't 


| we better go and see the sun set into the 
river?’ 
> * > + — 


Lord trreyburn and Lady Adela were 
tnarried before the end of the season. 
Gladys Browne tastened her departure to 
Chicago, so as t+ be beyond the sound of 
the wedding beiis, 


—— 





Mislaid. 


RY 








K. O. B. 





KS. NICHOLSON was standing in a 
i dubious attitude, with the study-door 

1 half oven, and ber eyes turning trom 
the quiet figure in the arimchair by the 
table, to anctber open dour in the passage 
behind her, through which sie could see a 
flood of suusiine, and in the sunshine a 
cradle. 

“T don't feel quite easy,”’ she said; “T am 
80 afraid she should crv and no one hear 
her. I wish I bad not let nurse go out; but 
all you have to do,” eoming into the room, 
aud speaking tupressively, ‘tad/ you have 
to do is to ring the beil wielently—riolently, 
remenber—for cork. For Heaven's sake, 
John,” leaning on the table and stretching 
| outa pretty band to attract ber husband's 

attention, “look up, sak, Or answer ine, 
lor you will drive ine ay’ 





‘or si 


“What is it all aleout, Agatha?” The 
calin, placic, intelligent foeo opposite was 


lifted gently, and the thin finger was slip- 
ped on to the page to mark a pause. 

“It is baby, John,” ssid Mra. Nicholson, 
|} in a faltering voier, and with idle, angry, 
tears rolling down her cheeks. “Here have 
I, tor the last ten minutes, been heqqying 
land aimplortag of you to remember baby: 
| not to nurae her, J in’t trust you, but 
only to ring the bell if she cries,”’ 

“Does that st her? It seems simple 
enough. think even I ean do tipat.”’ 

But Mrs, Niche. son shook ber head, still 
weeping. 

“You may laugh at me or sneer if you 
like, If it were my own baby I would say 
| nothing, I would bear it all; bat Eminy'’s! 
With a patient sigh the gentleman at the 


rth) 





! 


writing-table pusivel the book away, and 
| lost tus place. He looked at her in a 
bewildered way. 

“What isit, Ayatha? a baby! O, Fin- 


my § baby, Of Course. 

“And not one halt « bundreth part as 
valuable sur eye broke in Ayatha, 
With topetuaosity tes the stoallest, the most 
unknown, the ust undise vered star! Yeu 
' need not tell ine; 1 know it.’’ 


th 


s ‘ 


im y 


“Ol course,” frownlug wently, “every one 
| know that a star, however stra)! slats aro 
| not Litnocus ace -rd ing to thetr are, inv dear 

is-of intinmely or Valoe than one hair 

ofa baby's head. I inean,”’ iastily “speak - 

ny from the eutirely seientifie point of 

View; butas you ¥ SAVIN —VYou were 

saying, were yo t,"alwtue btfully, 

tury uw alm st rt { babe of 
Foi ~ 

NI » 4 i rs i | 

| l 

take that hatetul M.S. witts u tind buriuitat 

{the kitceben fire. If m were, yours, with 

111) pass Med irony, **it migh jjdeed be de 


Cuaries ls the 
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best of fathers, and he has always been the 
best of husbands."’ 

“Yes, yea, of course, ny dear. I said 
nothing against Charles; I did not know 
we were talking about him. We can finish 
him up to-night,” cheerfully. “If that is 
all, you had better go out now, whilst it is 
fine,” turning bis eyes to the dazzling sun- 
light foran instant and then back to his 
blotted page. “Yuu can tell me about 
Charles, you know, when you come tn. 
The best of husbands! I don't know 
much about them, I fear, but 1 gnowa 





little about the best of wives.” 

He arose, and laid Ins hand onthe long, 
siender, sott gray glove that was leaning 
on his neat manuscript. The gray glove 
closed round bis band gently and clung to 
him, almost as if it were loath to leave the 
thin worn fingers; but he patted it gently 
ana laid it aside. Mrs. Nicholson gave a 


faint sigh, but when she spoke again, she | 


apoke with less decision and more plead- 
ing. 

“Itis not Charles, indeed it is net; it is 
the baby. Nurse bas gone out, and I have 
put Ler in the morning-room, by the 
window. John," suddenly, ‘are you 
listening ? What did I say last?” 

“The morning-room, Agatha,”” 

“Well,” with asigh of relief, “I see you 
are taking it in, and forgetting those her- 
rible stars: and how can you compare a 
atar to a baby,’ parentheticaily, ‘is prest 
me.” 

“T am sure I never did,” he said, gently. 

“Well, don’t interrupt me, John, or | 
ahall never yet out. What was IT saying? 
O, baby is iv the morning-room, and il sae 
cries—imake one sound—you are be ring 
vour bell—this bell, Jobn—for @rohki ste you 
understand 7" 

*“Yos, I believe so, 
—this bell—for cook.” 

4), LT hope vou il,’ after a 
“Fanev,” ber eyes filling with tears ay an, 
“ifshe cried, and no heard tert «op 
Jobn you will not deceive me? You 
try —and—ring ?”’ 

“My dear,”’ speaking with some dignity, 
“surely Tam not utterly destitute of eon. 
mon sense, T have interesting work here,” 
pointing to the manuseript and the books 
of reference heaped around bin; ‘bet I 
suppose, after all, J am Hoeneanaary.”” 

©O, T hope so I think so,” cried Agatha, 
clasping her bands; “only vou might met 
hear her, that was all T meant.’ 

“Then I think,” he said, with a gently 
aareastic sinile, “that you tay dismiss your 
fears; they are quite groundless.” 

“Very well,’ said Agatha, tnoving tn a 
hesitating way to the dooy, Lam trying 
to be satisfied; don't forget.” 

“No,” cheerfully, “PT will take a leat trom 
Charles's book, the best of husthands.” 

“O"'—yray glove had closed on the ban tie 
of the door, but released it again —"the 
Paynters are counng to oight, so you must 
pot go oul star-poazing.”’ 

“ALL right,” obediently ; “ywoodbye.” 

*“Jo0d bye’? The brigh, tace, that had 
almost disappeared round the door, came 
back again, and leant against the worn 
velve’een of the astronomer’s Coat; fora 
minute the lips were pressed to it, then 
lifted, “Kiss me, Join; you are a dear old 
feliow afterall, and | aia tiend.” 

The sunshine seemed to leave the room 
with the sweet bright presence, and hover 
over the pretty cradle, amongst the 
sounds and scents of the midsuimmer day. 
In the library there was only one shalt of 
light that caine through the high windows, 
and fell across the old velveteen coat, and 
the tidy manuscript, and the open books, 
and lett the handsome clever, retined tace 
in shadow. 

it might have been two hours afterwards 
—painful after events created «a contusion in 
Mr. Nicholson's mind, and the two hours 
might have been two days—when he becaine 
aware of alaugh in the passage by the door. 
His band had yrown tired with writing, but 
the pen travelled steadily on; bis eves had 
grown a little tired, and it was a relief t 
raise them tor a iminute te the locked deer, 
behind which be heard the laugh. He rose, 
with a half smile on bis grave tace, and 
paused, struck by a sudden presentinent. 
Something came back to hitn, as be stead in 
the dull light of the dull room: was nu a 
dreain, or a mem ory, or was it—the hahy? 
Hie pushed his papers hurriedly away, and 
walked over io the door, and unlocked it, 
throwing it wide open, There was nothing 
In the passage but the yellow sunlight now 
upon the walis and on the old) prints, and 
Mra. Nicholson standing in her pretty grey 
dress, with ber sitin bands stretebed out. 
and the laugh that had disturbed him still 
upon her lips. 

in the room beyond was tnore suniizht 
and the cradle. 

“Jobn,” eried Mrs. Nicholson, laughing 
again as if she could not help it,“*what have 
you done with her? Give berto me. You 
are earning your ttle to the best of hus- 
bands!" 

He looked up in quick perplexity. “What 
is it, Agatha? Whatdo vou want? I have 
nothing ty give you.” 

“Oudon't, Jobo! she cried impatiently ; 
“qou't tease! J want baby.” 
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if he half imagined t she had tossed the 
baby out amon them. 
“Well?” said Agatha sharply. 


“Well?” he echwed feebly. 


“Do you mean to say,”’ she said, putting | 
aside her angry vebemence and speaking | 
tearfully, with her grey eyes turned up to | 
his—O John, do you mean to say that you | 


have lost her?’’ 


“J never touched ber,” he cried hastily, | 
have | 


“J never—" heard her, he would 
added, but again that faint memory—that 
dream —stirred bim. ‘Upon my honor, 


| Agatha,”’ he said abruptly, leaning down 


inte the cradle, and poking at the mattress 
with his thin fingers, ‘upon my honor, I 
can t remember,”’ 

“You can't remember !"’ said Agatha, with 
slow seuorn,. “Why, John, she roared! 
Cok heard her inthe kitchen. She came 
rushing up,and found the cradle empty, 
and baby gone ; she thought you bad taken 
her into the study, she told ime 89; but, O 
Joun, it was somebody else, and they have 
wiolen ber!’ 


“My dear,” he said, shaking himself to. | 


gether, and speaking more lightly, **who 
would steal her?—a baby ruaring, as you 
say!’ He shuddered, “Why, surely no 
oue in his senses would do such a thing!” 

“Emmy's baby!" cried Agatha tearfully, 
“and that is how you speak of ber! O Jobn, 
dear John, think again: didn’t you bear 
her? Perhaps you bave torgotten—perbaps 
vou have put her somewhere, and she has 
gone to sleep. 

perhaps you lave put ber somewhere and 
forgotten.”’ 

Mr. Nicholson sat down on the window- 
stil, and eovered his face with his hands, 
Hie tried to think, but whenever he concen- 
trated his mind on the baby he was dimly 
conselous of that fading fancy that be could 
net grasp—that dreain of acry. It had dis- 
turted ticn, he remembered, that loud, 
painful, jarring ery, but it had died away: 
surely ithad died into peace without his 
interference? ‘“Aygatha,’’ he said, lifting 
up his face, sharpened with the effect of 
thought, “I do remember something—some- 
teadvy crying; it must have been the babe.” 

Yes,’ sad Ayatha eagerly, “goon! you 
heard her! that is right—eook says you 
inust have heard her, sie roured so—well, 
amdthen? You—" 

“I—I can't remember, Agatha. I may 
have gone on writing, that seems the most 
likely, DP think; but T may have gone to the 


| of 


loor, No, shaking bis head, “I can't get 
bevoud the ery. I do remember that now | 
distinetiv.”” 

“Perhaps,” said Agatha  hopefuily, 


through ber tears, ‘you have put her some- 


sihere tea the librarv. What have you been 
doing oor astng this afternoon?” 
Mir. Nicholson tolbowed humbly as) she | 


Swe 
vreat curtains, So that the light rushed in 
on te his table strewed with plans and MS, 


‘on the floor with bis peentcnaes shoes, as | 
at 


Sit down, John, and think | 


| tea? 


Ml 


tleness. “We wil! begin systematically, 
ae go through every room in the house.”’ 
* ° ° 7 ° 

So the search began, that ended, an hour 
later, in the great ball, with three perplexed 
faces meeting each other at the foot of tae 
stairs, in a silence that Mrs. Nicholson 
broke. 

“It’s no use, John ; I cannot bear it any 
longer. She is lost !"’ 

She flung out her empty hands with a 
despairing resture, but her busband caught 
and held them. 

“Don’t give up, Agatha ; it will all come 
right. If I search the world through, I will 
find ber.” 

“Or the body,” said cook. 

Mrs. Nicholson shuddered. 

The minute’s silence was broken by a 
sound of merry laughter and the trampling 
| offeet. For a minute Agatha raised her 
head, listening intently, and then she 
dro it with a sigh. 

“It is only the rectory boys, John,” she 
said ; “they have been in the hayfield all 
day, and I asked them to tea. I can’t 
speak to them, I ain too anxious." 
| She would have moved away, but the 
| noise and laughter were in the ball already, 
and the boys were stumbling up towards 
her in the darkness, over the rugs and 
skins. Something white was being shoved 
from one to the other, and was pusbed iuto 
Agatha’s arms at last, and held there by a 
pair of rough sunburnt hands. 

“What isit? O, Jack, what is it ?’’ she 
cried, bending down and kissing, to their 
owners great surprise, the boy’s rough 
ha nds, 

“Don’t I say,’ said Jack, drawing them 
away with a curious shaimnefaced look. ‘It's 
only the baby, Mrs, Nicholson. Sbe was 
erving in the cradle, so I just got into the 
room, and bagged her. She's been playing 
inthe hay; she nearly got jabbed witha 
rake, but Jim got it instead. She’s a jolly 
little thing. Did you miss her ?” 

“Yes, I thought she was lost,’’ said Aga- 
tha gently. 

“Lost! with a roar of laughter. “Well, 
that is good! May we wash cur bands for 
I'tn not so dirty, I’ve been holding 
ner; but Jim's simply mudall over. Here, 
have you got her ? it’s so dark I can't see.”’ 

The turbulent tide swept away into the 
dim distance of stairs and passages, leaving 





/ alittle group in the twilight of the hall;a 


ptoin before hit, and flung open the | 


Even then he spread out his hands, alinoss | 
uneonschasiy, to deltend his precious papers | 


trou ber light seornful touch; but she stood 
in the centre of the room, looking 
every corner with her quick, soft eves, 

“Wiat have you used, John—this ehair? 
You have net been to the cupboard?) No,” 
peeping into a dark recess, musty with 
papers. «What else?” 

“Nothing else, Agatha, here, except,” 
with a quick smnile,“the waste-paper basket, 
and that is empty. You can see for your- 


sell.” 
“Ah,” said Ayatha, “here is cook.” asa 
heavy breathing became audible in = the 


passage. “Cook,’’ her voice trembling at 
sizht of the sympathetic face, “your master 
has ne: seen the baby—at least, he thinks 
net. He was very busy, but he heard her 
ery, and he may have taken her up and 
jieorzeten. We are looking for her.” 

~Wineh vou won't never find ber, then,” 
said Cook, in a broken voice. “In my last 
place but one, where 1 was yeneral cleaner 
in Mrs. “Ali's family, there was a ehild 
lisappeared, as it might be this, and it was 
never found—gipsies or not, it was never 
Cone across again.’’ 

“O don toook l cried Agatha plaintively. 
“And Erainv coming this evening! Your 
master thinks be tnay have put her some- 
where and torgetten. He re:nembers hear- 
ing ber.” 

“Which he inight,”’ said cook, “not being 
deaf, Which I don't mean no disrespect, 
sir, but she was roaring awful; and |] saves 
t» Mary, says I, ‘Master’il never know ‘ow 
to quiet that chiid, so Pll rar up and bring 
her down a bit;’ and I stops io change ny 
apron, and I ups, as it might be bere, and 
the cradle, a8 it tmiigdlit there, and no 
sound, and the cradle as e:npty as it is this 
mninute.”’ 

Cook turned drainatically, and pointed 
one stout arm to the little cradle in the sun- 
light. Mrs. Niehoison's tearful e,e followed 
the hand, and her husband sto-d uneasily 
iu the centre of the grous, with an anxious 
frown upon his tace, 

“Which,” added cook  seorntully, “] 
think a baby—and sucha one, bless her! 
—is of mere valiy than all this rubbish.” 


bee 


She waved her hand over the table, on 
which lav the neat MS, and the rows of 
mended pens; and Mr. Nieheolson moved 


instinctively a step backwards, os if she bad ! 


aneVileve a0 lis writings wou:d shrivel 

up at her scorntul gesture. 
“Cook,”’ said Mrs. Nicleoleon, w th dignity 
arred alittle bv the quiver her voice, 
hon t i 1eTSsta ° \ aster 1s 
‘ 5 . reat 
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2 m 8h Ss gz ,» and 
j yc nes o ‘ ng sie must 

‘ ind. 

“Of course she must,’’ said ber husband, 


plucking up courage froin her exceeding 


into | 


tall dark figure, against which a golden 
head was leaning, and two arins with a 
white bundle folded in them, 
“Kiss her, John,”’ camea soft voice out 
the darkness. “I Know you would 
rather not, she’sonly a baby, nota Star; 
but just as a punishment, because you 
were so stupid.”’ 

The tall figure stooped, and laid a dark 
moustache against the little bundle. 

“She's very soft,’’ said another voice ; 
“I don’t think I ever knew so much about 
a baby before."’ 

There was, after a moment’s silence, a 
movement cn the man’s part, as though he 
were drawing himself to his full height, 
with a view to reasserting bis dignity. He 
cleared his throat. 

“After all, Agath,”’ he said stiffly, “I did 
not lose the baby.’ 

“I never said you did,” said Agatha: “I 
only asked vou, and you couldn't remem- 
her.”* 

“Another time,’ with an evident effort 
*T suppose Ishal! be condemned unheard.” 

“Anether time!’ scornfully. ‘You may 
Set your mind at rest. Neither I nor Em- 
my isin the least likely to trust you again, 
at least not with anything of value.”’ 

“Then vow about the baby ?”’ 
laugh. 

“That,” 
the baby.” 
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A Dog Called “Joe.” 
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said Agatha firinly, ‘includes 
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ere deg now, Susie, for 1 bave quite 
made upiny mind.”’ 

Phese words were addressed by a man 
with a very red tace to a little, slight, dark- 
eved girl. They were both in a small 
close parlor in a back street in London, 

The girl was hal! sitting, half lying ona 
sofa formed of two chairs drawn close to- 
gether. The iman, between the whiffs of 
his pipe, jerked out bis angry words, A 
dog. partivy retriever, partly Newfound- 
Jand, sat close to the girl, so close that ber 
thin white hand rested on his shiny nead: 
Ss; close that his brown and loving eyes 
could lcok often mght into hers. Tne man 
was red and ugliv, the yirl, wasted from 
illness and suffering, possessed little or no 
beauty; but the dog was a magnificent 
creature, tawny in color, with an ex- 
quisitely silky and curly coat. He wasevi- 

' dently a king ainong his kind, and as evi- 
a the one joy of this little sick girl's 
ife. 

“Poor Joe! He don't eat so very much, 
father,’ she said -upidly, raising timid and 
pleading eres. 


Pees aint ne use in ver fondling that 


“That don't matter nothink, Sue. He 
eats nore ner we can afford; and then 
there's the tax. There's that man ha’ left 
natice as he'll call again for that’ere seven- 
an 1-six pence te-morrow, and t's the last 
tite No, Sus nake up ver tind, this 
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Behind be leit a little sulfering beart | 
Swelling to ag ny. Susie was then ten 


| years cid. Susie was motberless and lame. j 





All day long—all through the pleasantsum- 
mer siathek all through the — cold 
of winter, Susie lay between those two 
chairs, or very olten stayed in ‘her little 
narrow bed upinatiny reomin the reot, 
Jobn Marshall,her tather,was a good work. 
man. He earned excellent w: Noone 
could donsider him poor. nd yet he 
never could give his laine child a treat : he 
never could deny bimself for ber sake. 
He drank, without being an habitual drunk- 
ard. He joined more than one ciub where 
he met boon companions. He wasa pleas- 
ant neighbor— bright addition to a lively 

y. He was welcomed when he went 
out; his jokes were always received wit! 
cheers. And these welcoming words and 
this applause—s» nice to hear—were bad for 
him. They were making bim selfish. He 
did not know be was selfish: he thoug!t 
himself very good to lame Susie. 

He had promised his wile five ago 
to be very kind to her motherless chili. 
He loved the poor little one,too,in a fashion, 
but his ideas of love and kindness consis- 
ted in consigning her to the landlady’s care, 
and leaving her a good deal to herself. 
The one, after all, who realiy fulfilled the 
dying mother’s prayer was not the father, 
but the dog Joe. Joe wasa character in 
this lodging-house. Joe was considered by 
sone of the neighbors to betoocanny. For 
instance, notwithstanding his beauty, his 
good breed, and bis undoubtedly aristocratic 
appearance, he had never allowed himself 
to be stolen yet. 

For four years now had the Marshalls and 
their lovely dog lived in this decidedly low 
part of town, and Joe bad gone in and out 
with impunity. One or two thieves had 
tried to tempt him away with the choicest 
bits—the most honeyed words; but Joe waa 
incorruptible. One or two, again, had tried 
bullying, and even blows. Joe showed 
formidable teeth and other signs of such 
rare courage, that no one dared to trifle 
with bim. He went out every day for a 
constitutional. He went out also for a little 
fresh bun for Susie t» the baker’s. This he 
would bring home in a basket between his 
teeth. The rest of his time, day and night, 
Was spent with the child. A fanciful Jittie 
girl, Susie would amuse herseif for jtong 
bours making up stories. These stories 
she would tell to Joe, who responded with 
soft blinking eyes and some movements of 
his great bushy tail. Joe was asgentle and 
lamb-like with Susie as be was stiff and 
dignified with any = who might ms 
pen to address him in the streets, In 


return for lis devotion, the child gave him - 


the whole wealth of a most loving and hun- 
Bry little heart. 

Now every one in this lodging-house had 
a certain respect and love for Joe. There 
was a poor widow up in the attics who hal 
three tiny boys and these little lads would 
dream about missie’s dog, and talk of bim 
from morning to night. It made them 
happy tora day to see even a glimpse of 
Joe's bushy tail. 

Every one loved the dog but Marshall 
himself. Marshall was one ot those 
strange beings who never yet cared for any 
animal. In tact, selfishness was now creep- 
ing so fast round his heart that soon there 
would not bea cranny left for any love:but 
the love of himself. Had someone told 
this nan a vear after his wife’s death that 
he would try to get rid of the noble dog for 
the sake of seven-and-sixpence, he would 
have laughed such an ideato scorn—nay, 
more, I think he woula have jumped from 
his seat, and in his righteous anger, have 
taken that wicked person, who suggested a 
course so mean, by the throat. 

But evil unresisted can make 
strides in a man’s nature, and Marshall 
now no longer resisted evil; spending 
nore and more of his money on kirnself, 
he grudged more and more what had to 
to others. The dog tax had been a yearly 
vexation, and this year it bad come at a 
inest ipoppertune momeut, just when his 
purse was very low, and also when a 
detightful sebeme was set on fort by his 
fellow workman, a scheme ine could just 
fall in with and partake of for the very sum 
of seven and-sixpence. No, he would not 
spend this inoney in keeping a great bulk- 
ing dogin the house, a creature that ate 
the: out of house and hoine. It could not 
be wholesome for Susie to have the great 
beast always clese t» her. He would do 
what be had long been tempted to do—he 
would sell Joe, and if se could not sell bin, 
why, there was the canal quite handy, 

Susie might fret a bit, poor tittle maid. 
He owned to himself that be did not much 
like to think of Susie, but by-and-by, when 
he was alittle flush of money again, he 
would send the child to that auvt, who was 
always wanting her to visit her in her 
country farm, and surely that would be 
inuch better for the little lass than the 
endearinent of a great and useless dog. 

So Marshall, yielding to tein ptation, paid 
away his last seven-and-sixpence for the 
pleasure tmp in contemplation, and then 
returning Lome and finding that the tax- 
collector would cal! for the last time for 
Joe’s tax the next day, he told Susig, in an 
angry voice, that he would pay the tax no 
longer, and that ifhe could not sejl Joe be 
would drown him. The child did not 
“creain orecry when the bad and pitiless 
news wastold to her, but her dark eyes 
seemed to blaze with sudden anger and 
despair, and her poor little face went ghastly 

, 


white, and the smail thin hand, which 


st rested Joe’s dear head, trembled. 
Marsnall Saw itall. the flashing eyes, the 
wh > face, the litti« t\rembiing harnda. 

He Ghd not 


' ke these signs of strong 
‘ceiling, they pricked severely what was left 
f beart within him; he had a memory of 
his wife’s dying, pleading face. He rose 
hastily and left the room. 

Susie, clasping her arms around Joe’s 
neck, lay in a trance of mise ry. 
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“Oh, Joe! Joe! Joe!" sobbed the child. 
In the midst of her grie! a little hand was 
laid on hers; she raised her head; the 
=" youngest boy had slipped into the 
“W hat’s the matter, Sue ?"’ said the little 
miOh! Toby dear; they're ae 
y dear; they’re going to drown 
Joe. They’re guing to drown iny dear dog 


Toby packered bis brows, then his bab 
face dewed. every shadow of doult left it 

“Oh! Susie,”’ he said; I'll ask God. 
God won't let anybody drown Joe.”’ 
slowty, and Galking up to thichid faves 

> w i u lid, 

bis little hand. —, - 

Whatever effect Toby's words had on 
little Susie Marshall, it is certain that at 
twelve o'clock that night the little girl was 
sleeping peacefully, with Joe keeping guard 
as at her leet. 


It waa, after all, Jobn Marshall himself | 


who had _ bad dreams, who had an unquiet 
— Waking and sleeping, he saw his 
wife’s face—his wife’s face, always look. 
ing at him reproachfully, always. seeining 
to say to him, “What about Susie—are you 
“= good to my little motherless Susie ?” 
arshall hh neither bis night nor his 
dreams inthe darkress as he lay awake, 
and saw over and over again his dead wife’s 
sad and ful face ; his resolve even 
began to falter about Joe. He n to fear 
that the absence of Joe might injure Susie ; 
he began to wish that he that seven-and- 
sixpence to his tax; these thoughts 
came o him in the night. But, alas! with 
the return of day, the better wishes 
vanished. He accused hiinselt of being 
very soft—very silly—he resolved more 
firmly than ever to get rid of Joe that day. 
It was still early on a summer's morning. 


He rose very quietly, — u irs, 
opened Susie's bed-room door and called 
the dog. Susie was still asleep ; the great 


dog got up at once and went out with 
Marshall. 

He looked a splendid creature in the 
early morning. is coat was very silky, 
his step very firm, his whole build be- 
tokened his high and pure birth. Even 
Marshall felt a momentary admiration tor 
the noble ; he resolved that be would 
only drown him as a last resource. His 
plan was first to offer him for sale to a 
gentieman who lived a little way down the 
river, and who had praised Joe, and wished 
to buy him a short time ago. 

Marsha!i secured an early train, and paid 
the dog ticket fur Joe. He pleased himself 
as he was being whirled along past Ham- 
mersmith, and down towards Putney, with 
the resolve that if he got anything of a fair 
price for the , he would spend sixpence 
or even a shilling to buy a doll for Susie. 
All girls delighted in dolis; he had never 
thought of buying ber one hitherto; she 
would doubtiess be quite comforted by such 
a pretty and natural toy for the loss of ber 


dog. 

When Marshall reached Putney, he 
brushed and groomed Joe, and then led 
him up to the house, where he hoped to 
secure at least a couple of sovereigns for 
him. 

Alas! here came Sagpenmenienes 
one. The fainily wereall away fromm bome. 
The man and dog were ordered rather 
roughly off the premises. Marshal! tried 
the next gentleman’s seat; no one wanted. 
Joe there. At six other houses did he call; 
many admired, but none offered to buy the 
dog. 

It was now getting late, and Marshal! was 
due in town to his work. He owned to 
bimeeif that he did not likethe job before 
him, but there seemed no help for it. He 
could not return with the dog to town; he 





ous and struggling. for indeed his danger 
was great, he managed to reach a part of the 
| river where he could regain his tooting. 

Here he succeeded, not in getting rid of the 

handkerchief, but in biting a hole in it wih 

his sharp teeth. The stones began to topple 

out; the weight was act so great. But now 
ia further w was brought w fizht 
against the true fellow'’s Ife. Marshall, 
rendered furious by yielding to his crueity, 
ard seeing Joe might esc«pe, flew at the 
dog, and tried to hurl heavy stones at him 
from the shore. One of these did hit the 
poor creature, who gave a piteous cry, but 
still swam away bravely. 

Suddenly there was another cry,one long 
and terrified—a human - Jove turned at 
the sound. Marshall, in flinging that last 
stone which had hit Joe hard, had over- 
balanced himselt; and in half an instant 
was saruageling in the water. Now Marshall, 
a born Londoner, knew nothing about 
swimming. He bad a borrible moment of 
fear ; all his lite seemed to rise before hii, 
He saw the deed he had just committed 
something as God sees it: he felt the water 
close over his head, he gave a most bitter 
and terrified cry, then he remembered no 
nore. 

* = _ . 7 . 


A tew moments later, a little crowd of 
eager and ad:niring spectators were ciuster- 
ed round a man who tay dripping, and 
apparently drowned, on the grass, while a 
great Newloundland dog, with a red hand- 
kerchie! fastened to his neck, and a great 
gash in his shoulder, stood over him, 

The dog bad saved the man. The man 
was John Marshall; the dog was Joe. 

That evening there was a litiie surprise at 
Mars‘all’s club. Instead of the bold and 
confidant inan, so admired by his fellows, a 
dr oping and rather abject looking huinan 
being appeared. He was accompanied, 
however, by ala dog; a dog so band- 
seine and so noble looking that there was a 

eneral buzz of astonishment and delight. 
Marshall, with his bana on Joe's head, 
waiked up to the secretary. 

“Mate,” he said, “I give yer seven-and- 
sixpence yesterday to pay my share of our 
entertaininent for the 10th. Well, I wants 
that 'ere seven-and-sixpence back. I wants 
it back at once, mate."’ 

“Bat,” said the secretary, in some sur- 
prise, “that’s uncommon : that's against the 
rules, that is.” 

“It ain’t more uncommon, nor more 
against the rules o’ human nature, nor wot 
happened to me this morn,” answered 
Marshall. ‘This ’ere dawg, he belongs to 
my little lass, and I wor a drowning of him 
to save the tax, and wot do he cv but save 
me.” 

Here Marshall told all his story, sparing 
himself nothing, keeping back no details, 

“Look you yere, mates,” he said, in con- 
clusion, “‘yere were a dawg, a teaching ofa 





was a crowd 





stairs, shrank 
voice or tootfall. Yet, when 
feet. 


bought Gipsy ? 


“but here isa note he bade me give you."’ 

Justine tore open the envelope with 
heightened olor. It wasa receipted bill 
for the price of “the horse known in tie 
catalogue as na og with a pencilled re- 
quest underneath that Miss Rows “accept her 
favorite frow an old friend.” 





“Janes, who gave you this? Where is 
he?” she ejaculated, with a scarlet glow 
burning in her check. “Surely I au: not 
mistaken as to the band writing?” 

“I don’t Know, miss—be wet me on the 
terrace, and——" 

Justine did not wait to hear the conclusion 
of bis explanations, but sprang ap, tied on 
her straw hat, and ran out upon the green 
lawn. 

All was quiet there—the sale was pro- 
gressing briskly in the roow within, and the 
only human shape ip view was that of a inan 
leaning on the fountain, and watching the 


a naval officer, Justine went up to bim and 
touched his arin softiy. 

“Charles!’’ 

“Justine !”" 

‘*] hardly know how to thank you,” she 
said, hurriediy, flushing and growing pale 
by turns as she twisted the receipt round in 
her finge.s; “*but 3 

“No .hbanks are necessary, Justine, "he re- 
turned, quietly ; “I shall feel only too much 
obl ged to you if von will keep Gipsy as a 
tmemorial of old times.” 

“Will you not come in?” 

“Thank you, na I should have said 
goodbye even SSoner than this—nay, I 
ought to have provided against the chance 
of this brief interview. We may never 
meet again. Justine—you will not refuse 
to shake hands?” 

Her trembling band lay an instant in 
his palin ; and then be turned resolutely 
away. 

“Charles! you will net leave me thus?’’ 

The soft veice would have recalled hit, 
he almost fancied, from the confines of 
Death itself. He was at ber side the next 
moment. 

“Tam alone and friendlies, Charles,”’ 
she sobbed. ‘Do not look at me with that 





| cold glance I’ 


He parted the curls from her brow, and 





man wot calls bis seli a Christian, his dooty ; 
yere were a nan wot acted worse nor a 


brute. Mates, I'd rather be cut up in 
little bits now, nor part wid Joe.”’ 
It was remarked eve: after, that Joe | 


seeined to love John Marshall as much as 
Susie, 
As for Susie, and little Toby the widow's 
son, they were neither of thei atall sur- 
prised ; for bad not they asked God to spare 
Joa? 





In days to come John Marshal! often said 
that this little incident cured hii of his 
selfishness. 

—_- ~~ 
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psy’s Ransom. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 








had no ——- for the tax. Tuere was 
nothing for it but to drown Joe. What a 
lool he was to feel any soft-heartedness in 
the matter! he had better get it over at | 
once, 

He walked down to the river. He) 
reached a quiet nook where no one could 
see him, then collecting some stones, he tied 
them into his pockethandkerchief. After 
doing this he sat down on the bank. He 
was certainly not asoft-hearted inan ; never- 
theless, he felt impelled to wait a few mio- 
inents. The morning was lovely. A 
thousand little gleams of light fell on the 
rapid and noble river. The birds sang in 
the trees, and the great dog stretched hiin- 
self at Marshall's feet. Marshall, with that 
hankerchief full of stones by his side, felt | 
moreand more repugnance to the work 
before bim. Whata pity that gentleman 
who had adinired Joe was away! He hoped 
Susie would not fret much. e took out 
his purse. Hada he any money to buy her the 
doll? Alas! he hadonly a few pence in 
his pocket—only just enough to take him 
back third class t town. 

Now, all this time Joe hiinself lay per- 
fectiy tranquil. Joe had enjoyed his wmor- 
ni walk ; he enjoyed now his stretch by 
the river. But this peaceful demeanor | 
was in no manner caused by any ignorance | 
or stupidity on bis part. Joe was not imper- 
vious to the signs of violent grief shown by 
Susie last night; he bad beard Toby's little 
confident speech; he now watched that 
handkerchief nade sv heavy with stones. It 
is ny own private opinion that Joe knew 





the English langu perfectiy. It is cer- 
tain that he guessed that his master was 
going to drown bin. The tact did not 


trouble him much, for the sitinple reason 


that he had not the ta Lest ntveii 
4 wing himself t “ : 
At last Marshal!, angry wit nme 
feeling any softress, ruse to his feet, fast 
the fatai handkerchief firmly round Jve’s 


neck, and sent him over the bank into the 
stream. The river here was both rapid and 
veep, and in the ordinary course of things, 
Joe ougit to sink atonce. But be did not; 
be was a powerfully strung creature, Pite- | 





| seems almost like selling one of tne family. 


tain Thorpe ?" said the stranger to the | 


THOUGHT she was married to— to Cup- 
| in lis 


innkeeper, nervously reining 


horse. 

“So she waste have been, sir,—the very 
day was fixed ; but when the Squire died, 
and Thorpe began to see how tatters were 
going, he wriggied out o’ the engavement 
somehow, and took bimsel! off, with his 
diamonu rings and bis parfurmed banke- 
chers—inean scamp! And there’s to bea 
sale up at the place t-morrow. Poor Miss 
Justine is quite heartbr ken, they sav. Dil 
you ever see her dashing across the country 
on tt retty bay pony of bers?) Gipsy, 
je bim— and he wes areg'laryipsy! 
Well, that’s to be sold: and I do declare it 





My wite says the poor young lady has tried 
every way to keep that pony, bat it's no 
use '--Going, eh? Well, dou't forget the 
turnin’ vo the left, sir, and (sractous, if 
that ain’t a break-neck style vo! riding! 
Who can be be?” 

The'sky was yet ainass of mnolten amber 
—the purple brightness vet hung on the 
terraces of the “Piace,”” when Captain 
Charles Earnesworth drew rein under the 
arching boughs of the carriage drive. 
Suddenly, his ear had caught a familiar 
sound on the velvet lawn beyond, and | 
through the network of moving greenery | 
he coulda discern Justine Kvss’s 

yure, leaning against a marble statue ; and 
close beside ber, nay, eating grass from ber 
very hands, was Gipsy ' 

“The last time, Gips7—oh, the last time!’ 





ee 


alight | 


sobbed the girl, suddeniy dropping the 

grass and throwing both arins aroun 1 the 

arched, satin neck ' Shia 
er teed aya 

. 

luinb, speec'iess affec 

human eyes, as the tears rated d 


rt 


his neck; yet Justine Russ gathered com! 
even froin that wistful gaze. 

Charies Earnesworti had sat perfectly | 
moticuices on his burse through ail ‘his; 


| feudal superior. 


gazed into her eyes with strange, inquiring 
earnestness, 

“Justine,” he said, “you refased me once 
—refused me tor Herbert Thorpe’s sake ; 
bat I have never ceased to love you. Has 
the tine of nv reward at length come ?—do 
you love me?” 

And Charles Earnesworth read, in the 
sweet, timid meaning of those tear-bright 
eyes, that his life’s tar bad dawned at last. 
Patient waiting had brought its rich reward. 

The fountain tinkled musically on. 
Gipsy, thrusting bis nose into his mnistress's 
palm for the daily dole of tresh grass, tmar- 
velled that she did net Leed bis presence ! 
How was Gipsy to know that when a lover 
is present, all other created things uiust 
take a secondary place ? 

—- co <a> 

Sowr Curtous PAYMENTS FOR LAND.— 
It has been often 
tenures upon which estates in Englanu 
were originally granted entailed the per- 
formance of certain duties towards the 
commonwealth which bave now fallen into 
desuetude. Iu Some eases there is) un- 
doubtedlv mueh truth in this statement ; 
but it may nevertheless be safely affirined 
that the majority of the anceut ‘services” 
entailed nothing bevond an acknowledg- 
nent of the subssission of the tenant to bis 
From the tamous list of 
Tenures of Land and Customs oi Manors,” 
iiseasy to make a selection of these ser- 


| vices which sball vive a fair motion of the 
| nature of the more usual forurs ot tenure. 


First in importance, though certainly not 
in number, are the tenures byw military 
service—and amongst them: one of the cou- 
Inoenest is the duty of furnishing arimed 
knights, inen and horses, for service in 
Engiand, tor the tnnumerable military 
demonstrations on the Welsh marches. 
Thus we tiud that a tenement in Easex, was 
held by the “serjeantry of going in the 


ariny W Wales with our lord the king, with | 


one horse, 4 sack, and a skewer :"* but what 
the latter. curious provision was tor does not 


appear. The manorot Horlhban: was heid 
» P ‘ir yer ' Sa some a 
by the “serjeantry of finding in the Castle ar pene ek 3S eee See ee 
> 4 - = brush, at i corremicde r d [> Seems (mi Ge tre tine 
of Norwich one balistar, in the tine of war siemartitel ‘aphies . {te ; 
in) ‘ ; > re ris «er ‘ ; 
for torty days, at his (the tenants) own P agen = a while 
oper onats;” @ baiistar, it may be | 2 third tried to overturn the whole stock-in 
prope - 6 ° — ‘ trade, that they tiuigght at least olbtain some 
mentbmned, wasthe worker of the instru- = 
i . of the sweepings. They hid not even 
nent known aS the tulista, which closely 
- MOTUpre to rote ench celiser tthe liutie share 
resembled the catapult, and was employed 
for a similar purpom they bad been 80 happy «8 lo secure. 
? ' bia ‘ =e. - 
It was the duty of the E-ar! Nor oe - 
find a balista in tlme j \ ryt boy was site tt linner. 
davsin ser, e tor ibis (amisa ‘ us aur 4 _ “ tii “ at e 
Wor i ; _ ar - 
a 
a! = wv ee — re 
a Coumparalivels ale | ii thal country. ALL th loors 
The service uf! providing Weapour was a secret place of the Most Hig ire * 
very Commun oue, twough these hardly ward—out of sell, out ofs 133, and vut 
seem) wo have beeu furnished in such of wrong. 
os 


scone: and when Justine had gone back to | numbers as to have rendered them practic- 
the house, be slowly turned and rode away. ’ 

The Place, with its helietropes and roses | Arrows appear to be of most frequent 
overhanging the terrace-step in luxurious. — 
ness of blooin, had never seemed lovelier 
than on the morning of the gale. There 
assembled, of course; and 
Justine Ross, sitting in her little room up- 
involuntarily froin every 
one of the 
servants entered, she sprang eagerly to her | certain lands in Devon, were held by the 


“The horses have been sold? Then a#ho 


“I don’t know, Miss Justine—he was a 
stranger to me,” said the man, respectfully; 


falling drops—a tall figure inthe uniform ot | 


sald that the ancient | 
























































| ally available for the equipment of an army. 


occurrence amongst these old tenure ser- 
vices. But these were not always intended 
for military purposes, Thus, Auri and 
Hole, in Devon, were heid by serjeantry, 
“that whensoever our lord the king should 
hunt in the torest of Exmore, he should 
find for him two barbed arrows: and 


| service of providing the king with a bow 
and three barbed arrows “«whensoever be 
| Should bunt in the forest of Dartmoor.” 
Certain lands in Horwood, Lancashire, 
again, were held in socage by rendering one 
iron arrow to be paid yearly, which seems 
| to be rather a incre acknowledgmant than a 
“valuable consideration.” On the other 
hand, Ralph le Fieteher held lands in 
Bradely, Lincoln ,by the service of paving 
yearly tothe king twenty fletched arrows 
at the exchequer; ant another twenty 
fletched (1.¢.,feathere |) arrows were yearly 
paid by this Ralph for its lands in Lineola; 
while the manor of Grendon, in’ Bucking- 
ham, was held by the service or “petty 
serjeantry of furnishing the lord of the 
honour withone bow of ebony and two 
arrows yearly.” 

(iloves of various kinds were frequently 
presented in service for lands. Thus, two 
farms at Carlooatsa, in Yorkshire, paid “the 
one a right-hand, and the other a left-hand 
glove yearly ;" and some lands 'n Flimesale, 
in the same county, were held of the king 
“by the service of pay'ng at the Castle of 
Poutefract one pair of gloves furred with 
fox-skin, or ¢ightpence, yearly >" while for 
the manor of Eiston, in Notunogham, were 
rendered two pairs of gloves, together with 
a pound of cuinmin-seed, and a steel needle. 
Needles are inet with several times, 

an 








—_ 
COMMON-SENSE FATALIS“S.—One-half 
| the alleged current fatalisins of life are all 
grounded on downright common-sense. 

Take the old phrase that “It is unlucky to 
walk unuer a lacder.”’ There can be no 
doubt that itis unlucky, very unlucky, to 
do so, and the reason seems clear. ; 

People who walk under a ladder risk, first 
of all, getting well spotted with whatever 
wnateria's the tian on the ladder m= using- 
paint, whitewasi, or paste, if the ladder 
belongs to a bill-poster. 

Ifa bricklayer is up alof, anything, from 
a chunk of Drick-end to a dabof mortar, 
inay come down, damaging either nead or 
hat. 

If the ladder snaps, no uncommon thing, 
the sudden deserutof woodwork and tailing 
humanity may inean a broken neck to the 
unlucky pedestrian beneain, 

Another colloquial phrowse speaks of the 
unluockiness of the opal, one of tne lovetiest 
precious stones that we have; and there is 
no doubt that the wearing of the opal brings 
distinct bad luck to the owner in this way— 
that he generally loses the stone. 

The opal contracts and expands. When 
the hand is hot, it grows imperceptibly big- 
ger, and priesopen the gold claws or setting 
which holds it In a ring. 

Taken off, the stone cools, and shrinks 
back to its original size. This goes on tor 
some time, until it bas s» enlarged the 
cavity in which itrest* that. some day, a 
rapid motion of the band jerks it out of its 
resting-place, and when the owner reaches 
home he i880 inany dollars the poorer by 
his loss. 

And in scores of what appear at first sight 
equally toolish proverbs, careful examina- 
tion will find a bitof homely fact that is 
worth remembering. To taik ofthe “luck"’ 
of the stars 18 bosh of the first deseription ; 
| but the so-called luck or unluckiness of 
things and observances very olten contain 
a lesson. 

- — eS - 

A WHITEWASHED IsLaND.— Whitewash 
isa wonderful institution, and a tnisslonary 
who has witnessed its beneficial results in 
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the South Sea Islands thus describes 
the wav in whice it **took’’ am mg the ma- * 
tives: - 


Atter having laughed at the process of 
burning, What was their nent 
when in the norning they found inv oAttage 
glittering in the ristiy sun as whit 
They danced, they sany, they shouted and 
xereatmed with joy. The whole island was 


astonish 


ssw. 


in a commotion amd yviven up te wonder 
and curiosity. 

Indeed, the laughable scenes which 
ensued alter the natives wot pss «sion of the 


brush and tub beille deseription. The 

high-bred ones iintnediately deciared it to 
| be a cosmetic and a calyvdeor, and superla- 

tively happy did thany 4 swarthy eoquette 
} consider herself when she had enhanced 
ber charis by a daun of the white 
brush. 

At last party-spirit ran high, as it will do 
In inore civilized Countries, a3 ts who was 
most entitled lo preference.One party urged 
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‘Wur Uoung Folks. 
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BY J. A. M. 





a tierce gander, for it hissed loudly when 

Felix waved a switch before it, and 

winted bis finger at it crying, ‘*Bohoo, 

hoo, you goosey gander.” 

It was net very polite, and the gander 
seeped to grow inore and more angry, and 

et it would not leave Felix. At length | 

"elix still pointing at the gander, sai.— 


[' was a large gander, and it seemed to be 


*“iooeey, gooses, gander, 
Whither shall we wander, 
Up the hill, or through the vale, 
Or in the pinewoods youder,"* 
And to his great surprise the gander drew 
in bis bead, and replied promptly— 
“Pinewoo Is." 
And a goose in tie distance cried out— 





“Make haste then.”’ 

Felix dropped the switch, put his hands | 
in bis pockets, and stared at both the birds, | 

Come, said the gander, spreading out | 
his wings; ‘yet on my back, and 


Away we'll eail 

[hown the river in the vale, 
Away tu the plue woods, away, away.’ 
Splash, splash, such a spluttering in the 
water, and Felix, holding on by the gander’s 
neck, shive:ed as the water touched hit, 
for it was very cold; which much surprised 
him, as the day was hel, and the sun was 
Glaissitig. 

How large the gander had grown! he had 
seeped a large wander before, but now he 
seemed quite moustrous, And the river 
grew w ider, and the trees appeared to reach 
the sky, and the flags and bulrushes were 
like young pali-trees, and the Gowers shirt 
up to a great size. There was one cluuip of 
lilies of the valley tnuch taller than Feiix, 
and quite over-shadowlnug a yirl in a larze 
cap with a blue ribbon in it, who seemed to 
be gathering some flowers growing in the 
water. 

As Felix approached the bank the lily 
belis swayed ioand fro with a melodious 
sound as if bells of the purest silver were 
ringing. 

“Weicoiming us to keitland, observed tie 
gander. 

*“*ien titthe Pinewood?" asked Felix. 

“Its ali the same,” answered the gander, 

“Who is the little girl?) She is coming to 
speak to us.”’ 

“Little girl, indeed,” returned the gander 
contemptucousiy; ‘it's the Pine Queen; she 
has been asking you lo come lor weeks, but 
you took no notice of her. She sent mes- 
sages by the swallows, and the tlackbirds, 
and the butterflies, and the Krassliopper, 
but you did not heed them.” 

“T never beard them,” said Felix, some- | 
what bewildered. 

“Of course not; boys never do; they are 
always thinking of toys and games, and 
tarts and pluim-cake, and the birds and but 
terflies speak to thems in vain.”’ 

“1 don't understand,” said Felix. 

“Of course not, but now," said the gander, | 
suddenly rising in the water and tlapping | 
his wings; “‘laaving done my duty in bring- 
ing you here, | leave vou to take care of | 
yoursell.”" | 

So saying he tossed Felix off his back to 
the bank, at the feet of the Pine Queen. 

As Felix looked atthe Pine Queen he 
noticed that she was dressed in silk and 
Satin, and that her cap bad turned inte a 
crown of diamonds, and that she bad dia- 
mond buckles on her shoes, and that she 
seemed very giitlering and dazzling alto- 
gether. 

She looked at Felix, and then said— 





**Teo tittie maidens winding wool all day, 
It you waut tou see them, please to walk this way.’ 


“I don’t care about seeing them,’’ said 
Felix, whe thought thir a very odd way of 
beginoing a conversation ; nevertheless he 
followed the Pine Queen along the path 
through the trees. 

It wasverv pleasant, the great straight 
pines with their tufted branches, and the 
sun sending slanting rays of gola through 
thems , whilst the wild strawberries shone 
like heaps of rutnes at his feet. Wondertul 
birds and butterflies were darting hither 
and thither amongst the loveliest lowers, 
And on aygrassy nook mot far from a water- 
fall he perceived some white inarble steps 
ou whichtwo litte girls sat. The one was 
holding a grect skein of wool, and the other 
was “inding it. There was «great heap of 
wool of all colors on the ground. 


We wind, we wind tl! we've wound enough 
of a hundred balls to stuff, ** 


gang the iittie maidens. 
*Wiat for?” asked Felix, 


“7 ricket-balis we work away, 
Wir «! i plac-crickhet players play 
gang the tnuaidens, 

“But cricket-balls should be bard,’ said 


Felix. 

Nica Lifl_a } answered Cle , 
Qu ¢ ~ pf ba] ‘ fl Li 4 
ine 8 m 
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“Hethiunk Uisatiuch better jaine Lhati 

yours, aus’ ered the Queen, “pads are 


mever Wiihted arial lier ire mo wickets, 
Q@fhu Te one mever catigiit it. 

“How iuunv! exclaimed Felix “I should 
MOL care W piay al BUCL 4 pac.” 





The Queen made no answer, and oe 


walked on until they met a girl with a 
of water, who curtseyed respectfully. 
“She's going to wash the cricket-ground,”’ 
explained the Pine Queen. 
“Oh! eaid Felix, which was ali that he 
could say, for the fact was everything 
seemed so very strange to him. 


‘eour the groeed, mop it, and dry it with care, 
Spinkle it over with Eau-de-Cologne ; 

Buses in Bower-pxts put round here and there, 
And the rose> must all be full-blown.*’ 


The eyes of Felix grew rounder and | 


rounder, as the Pine Queen gave tiese 
directions, and be rubbed them to be quite 
certain that he was awake. 

“We roll and mow the grass,’’be half 
whispered. 

“We seour,and mop, and dry,and polish,” 
murinured the Queen. 

‘We play with bats,”’ Felix went on. 

“We play with brushes,” oontinued the 
Queen ; “and bere is one of our players in 
full costume.”” 

Felix glareed round, but he only sawa 
boy who looked like a street sweeper, with 
a hand-brush inone band and a broom in 
the other. He bad on a sailor's hat, and he 
touched the brim of it with the broom-han- 
die, a salutation to the Queen. 

“(lueer, queerer, queerest!”’ thought 
Felix. 

“Are vou a good brusher?’’ asked the 
boy, suddenly; “can you brush the balls 
well ?”" 

Felix stared at him. 


“Bat yet,” said he, “if 1 bad not seep it, 
how should I know anything about the 
| forest and the Pine Queen? and bow should 
I know bow brusb-cricket is played ?”’ 
And how should he? 
_——__> ee 


IN VALENTINE LAND. 





BY PIPKIN. 








gazing into a stationer’s window on the 
evening of the 13th of February, “I 
know no one will send me a valentine 
to-night! But how pretty they are—all 
gold, and silver, and blue, aud green! 


H, dear!” sighed Tim, as he stood 
‘() 


| And there are true-lovers’ knots of silk as 


“On!” said the bov; “I thought you | 


would be sure to be a good cricketer." 

“Ss Lam,” returnei Felix; ‘1 aim a good 
batter. I've got a prize bat.’’ 

The boy burst out laughing, 80 did some 
Hitypies ond squirrels, Socid the steamnlet 
that was running along so fast. 
litte fishes typed up their heads and 
lauy lend — 

“Haha! haha! heho! hoho!”’ 

Diuere was such « noise that Felfx had to 
ask several tines before he got an auswer. 

“What are tuey laughing at ?”’ 

“At you,” answered the boy. 

“Its very rude of them,” said Felix, tak- 
ing up a stene to throw at the imeypies, 
which were chattering. 

“Don't, dou t,” said the stone, “I don’t 
Want te burt any one.” 

Feoix, in his surprise, dropped the stone, 
met it fell te the ground, saving— 

“Thank vou ! thank you !' 

“Queer, qaeerer, queerest !"’ said Felix to 
hiitsese if, 
lie Wes saving, for she said— 

“Wait untr vou have seen the practice.”’ 
Felix rubies! tis eyes again, for though 
the sun was shining, there was, certainly 
show upem the ground, and thetwo little 
players, whe stead with brusi and? ball in 
their bamisgwere clhed in warm coats and 
gloves and winter boots, which Felix 
thought must prevent their running well. 


| The girl bad a seariet feather in her hat, 


and the bew along tlue tassel hanging 
from his velwet cap. The girl was raising 
her brust) ts ward off the ball that the boy 
was abwout tr Cliirow. 

“Isn tit pretty 7° said the Pine Queen— 


Terese. throw, hit, hit! 
No daager, not a bit.’ 


Bur Felix was thinking about “Scour, 
mopandery it,” as be looked at the snow. 


| covered preterts of land. 


bright as the sky in summer; and there, 
too, are hearts wreathed of forget-ine-nots 
as blue as those that danced to and fro by 
the banks of the breok in our old home! 
Oh! why will not some one send me a 
valentine?” 

On his way bome his mind was still full 
of what he bad seen, and when he reached 
the little room in a crowded city alley 
where he lived with his widowed mother, 
he satin front of the fire and pictured 
valentines in the flames. ‘‘Heigh-ho!’’ he 
sighed, “I should liketo know who makes 
them: I suppose it’s the fairies; and I 
should like to know what becoines of them 
all!" 

“Oh ! you would, would you?” caine the 
answer, in asmall, cracked voice. “Then 
come with me to Valentine Land and I'll 
show you.” 

Tin looked round in disinay, and there 
by his side stood a little figure, clad in all 
the colors of the rainbow, who nodded his 


| head at him, smiling pleasantly. 


Even the | 


' what you wish. 


“Who are you?" asked Tiin, assoon as he 
had overcome his first feelings of fright 
and astonishinent. ‘You don’t look much 
like Cupid: perbaps you’re Saint Valen- 
tine?” 

“Not I,” laughed the little nan. “lm 
just a Valentine fairy,sent here toshow you 
Come along!” And he 
held out his hand. 

Tim felt constrained to clasp the out- 
stretched hand, and then away he went, 
borne out of the roow, he knew not how. 

Timm shut bis eyes, it seemed for only a 
secoud or two, but when be opened them 


, he found himself in a fairy glen with a sil- 
' very brook prattling away in the middle of 


but the Pine Queen knew wuat | 





it. Hundreds of little fairies were flitting 
about bere, there and everywhere, gather- 
ing flowers, and weaving them into wreaths 
and necklaces, and all the tiine they were 
Singing gaily at their work— 


*Twine, twine! 
This is the feast of Saint Valentine ! 
These are the gifts that he loves best, 
Flowers in all their glory dre-sed ; 
Better, far better, than gold from the mine, 
Better than Jewels that gleam and shine ! 
These are the gems of >aint Valentine? 
Twine, twine !** 


“So this is where the valentines are 
made !"’ said Tim. 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the fittle man; “this 
is where the valentines are nade, certainly 
—the only true valentine—but not where 
your rubbish of tinsel and paper is put to- 
gether. You must go to a very ditterent 


| place to see that. Come along !’ 


Ing bis thoughts, “snow is soft, so that if , 


| the plavers tall it dees not hurt them. Bat 


there Is no snew to be seen when the regu- 
lar wane teeyins.”’ 

\nd the Queen waved a rose that she 
heid in ber band, and in a moment the 
scene was chanzed, and Felix saw before 
hin asmeooth preee of lawn that looked like 
shining velvet. 
blown roses were there; so was the girl 
with the pail andthe player with the long 
broom, looking quite hot, as if they bad 


| been at work for bours, 


“A good morning's work,’’ observed the 
(lueen. ‘‘See bow neat it is."’ 

Felix grew more and more perplexed. 
Hiow could thew seour and sweep under the 
snow? And bow did the flower-pots get 
there, snd the players; for the ground was 
ali covered with the pine-wood cricket- 
players. dressed in the gayest and airiest of 
costumes. Halt bad brushes, and half had 
balls. And the balls were fiving here and 
there, and if the players hit them so that 
they rosajin the air, they burst, and butter- 


The flower-pots with full- | 


fles of the lowellest colors issued forth; | 


whilst, if the talls tell to the ground, trogs 


innumerable hopped out of them,and mak- | 
ng thei way te the banks of the river, | 
sat there singing in a mest delightful uman- | 
| Perhaps he won't get a valentine from any 


ner. 

Yet, sweet a8 it was, the inusic seeined to 
confuse hin as much as the game, which 
grew every imoment more and more 
Intricate ; 


about, amd! at lastall that Felix could see 
Was 4 tipassef dazzling rainbow colors whiz- 
Zing peast [alten 

All at onee be heard aloud hissing, and 
be saw the large gender waddling up from 
the river; amd besnie hiin was the little girl 
with the large cap with the blue bow on it, 


and she beid out her band, saving— 
neod-bwe, Felix Cuine and see us 
Me 
I x 
al Gay s1w ® gan 
‘<a - nor op | e ever iin the wav 
to the pineforest, though he fascied he had 


re‘nembered it quite well; ner did he ever 
see the game of Orush cricket plaved again. 

Sometimes be even doubted whetber he 
had Leen & Pinelaud, aud bad seen the 


,* vouderiul gaiwe. 


| one else! 


the players, trandishing their | 
| brushes, flew around, and the ba'ls flashed 


Almost before the fairy guide had _ fin- 


“Ab! continued the Pine Queen, divin. | hed speaking, Tim found himself in 


the middle of a big rooin, where dozens of 
girls were busy gumining colored scraps, 
and satin, and ribbon, and artificial tlowers 
on sheets of paper. 

“This is your valentine factory,”’ said the 
little nan, in aatoneot disgust. “Just look 
at the pale faces of those children, and at 
their pinched, bungry louk. Lonly wish I 
could take them all away to our home un- 
der the forest trees. And do you call these 
tawdry things valentines? Pshaw !’’ 


‘Scraps of paper, 
Scraps of satin, 
Lines of Engli-h, 
French, and Latin. 
Pretty medley, verily, 
Fur saint Valentine to see !°’ 


When Tim's guide ceased singing, the 
scene had changed vet again, and Tim saw 
before him a happy groups of children, who 
had «a number of valentines before thein, 
whieh they were sorting out, and getting 
ready to sead off by post. 

“Here's a beauty,” cried one little girl. 
“T shall send this to the poor crippled boy 
who lives in that cottage at the ena of the 
lane.”’ 

“And this,” cried a bov, “shall go to 
Elsie’sebrother Tim, who lives in London. 


Hearing this, Tim gave a sudden start, 
and—. 

Well, he found he had fallen off his chair, 
where he had gone tosleep. And he tust 
have slept a loug time too, for his mother 
had come in, and—could he believe his 
eyes ?—tbere on the table was a letter for 
hin, Which the postinan :nust have brought 
while he was dezing. Hurrah! it was a 
valentine, brighter and richer than any he 
had seen in the slaps, and it bad come be- 
fore the 14th of February, too. That little 
fairy must have had something to do with 

By-the-bve, wisere was 

Ab! where? 

iP os ae - 

WIND up your conduct,iike your watch, 
once every day; examine minutely whether 
you are fast or 8iow. 





—_-—— SP ——O—s— 
THOUSANDS of tesiimonials testify to the 
prompt cure of all brouchiai and lung affeo 
| tiwns,by the use of Ayer # Cherry Pectoral, 





UP FROM THE RANKS. 





scarcely known beyond the old Con- 
vention and his own section of the 
ariny, was sent, in September, 1793 w wrest 
Toulon from the English and Spanish. 
Among the nen under bis command was 
young Andoche Junot, a Burgundian by 
birth, and who, though brought up to 
the law, had enlisted into the army as a 
volunteer. 
During the siege that followed, Napoleon 
had occasion one day to send ad toa 


N APOLEON BUUONAPARTE, _ then 


distant pomt. He was in the le, and 
having halted before the company to which 
Junot belonged, and run his eyes along 


the line, he asked if there was one of thew 
who could write. 

Junot raised his cap and bowed, upon 
which he was called out and cond to 
the right of the line, where the musicians 
were; and herealarge drum was set on 
end, paper, pen, and ink furnished, and 
the youthful soldier directed to set to work. 

He took the pen, dashed offthe d h 
in a clear, round, handsome band, and was 
just beginning to write the closing signa- 
ture when a cannon-ball—a forty-two pound 
round shot—tore up thé earth close to his 
left foot, covering bim and the drum-hbead 
with a shower of dirt. Without so much as 
the quiver of a finger, ur the slightest per- 
ceptible hesitatio.., the writer gave the 
paper a shake to throw offthe gravel, and 
then finished the message, laughingly say- 
ing as he did so— 

‘That dirt is rather too coarse for blotting- 
sand, but it has done no damage.”’ 

He then folded the missive and directea 
it: after which he handed it up to bis com- 
mander, who had been all the while 
narrowly watching bim. 

“Young man,” said Na 
“vou are cool-headed an 
can I do for you?” 

“I know of nothing, general, unless you 
can cause these worsted epaulettes to be 
taken from my shoulders and a pair of 
silver ones to be put on in their place.” 

“Very well,” answered the commander, 
with a pleasant nod. “Of course you can 
ride ?”’ 

“Yes, general, anything that can be rid- 
den by man, I think.” 

‘Then find a horse and carry this message 
to its destination. My orderly will furnish 
you. Bear the inessage, and tuen report to 
ine.”’ 

On the following day Junot was made a 
lieutenant, and promoted to a captain at the 
end of the month, having, on account of his 
daring courage, won the soubriquet of “The 
Tempest.” 

In the cain ign of 1797 he was promoted 
to the rank of colonel, and in Egypt becaine 
a brigadier-general. He was subsequently 
appointed governor of Paris, then lieutenant- 
general, then tmarshal; and fiually became 
Duke of Abrantes, 

THE KINGFISHER AND THE FISHES.— 
A kingfisher sat on the edge of a boat that 
a young man had prepared for a fishing 
expedition. A box of bait and bucket to 
hold the fish were on one of the benches, 
whilst a ftishing-rod lay across the ooat, 
and its long line bad a float at the end of it. 

**W hat a shame it is!’’ said the kingfisher, 
casting his eye upon the float. “Wh 
should this man be taking fish from this 
part of the river, close by the spot where lL 
lave bvilt ny nest? And what a prepara- 
tion he has made! Hooks, and all kinds of 
cruelty are known to him. Ishould be 
very sorry t) be aman with such love for 
killing.’ 

And the kingfisher shook ber head 
gravely, and looked into the water. 

“Yes,’’ said he, “fish are moving towards 
that decoy. What a number of them! ! 
nay as well make a pounce myself. Since 
the nan has put it there, why shouldn't I 
take advantage of it.’’ 

Su saying he gently rose and spread out 
his wings as softly as be could, but the 
novement seared the watchful fishes, who 
swam rapidly away towards tne river-bank, 
whither the kingfishe> pursued them, 
perching on the bough of a tree and mak- 
ing # dart fromit. «ae had almost suc 
erage o capturing one, but it escaped 

im. And then one old fish in 
head for a minute said— — 

“People are very ready to condemn 
others for doing what they are constantly 
doing themselves, Here you are trying to 
catch us yourself and yet professing w be 
very angry with those who are wishing to 
do the same,’”’ 

Thus saying she disappeared, leaving the 
kingfisher to moralise upon her speech. 

This bedid, observing— 

“There is somethirg in what the fish savs, 
and yet there's a difference between ine 
and the young gentleman to whom the 
beat belougs. Iam getting food for mv 
family, whilst he isonly amusing himseif 
with angling for the fishes. Hus killing is 
8port, mine is necessity.”’ 6. 

te 

WHILE crossing the Tyronza River, Ar- 
kansas, on a mule, the rider,a negro, fell off 
and was drowned. The mule came safely 
to shore, and was taken possession of by 
the local justice. The river was dragged, 
the negro’s body found, and on it a pistol. 
He had been dead three days, but the 
squire fined him $50 and costs for carrying 
concealed weapons, and confiscated ~ the 


leon, bluntly, 
brave. What 


| nule and pistol to pay the same. 


‘ 


SL —— Ae 
AN experienced traveler says: “The 
most troublesome companion a person can 
have, while being away trou home is a 
cough, and I would advise everybody to 
procure a bottle of Dr. Buli's Cough Syrup 
before starting.” =o 
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I scattered some seeds one W inter morn— 
A simple handfal ov top of the snow ; 
My heart was light with a bit of song, 
And a quiet faith that the seed would grow. 


The scoffers laughed, as scoffers will— 
Oh, their breath*’s more blighting than Nature's 
cold ! 
They said wy sowing would come to naught— 
No harvest could spring from a trozen mold. 





My hope was bright, for I knew beneath 
Its mantie of snow the earth was warin, 

And a yielding soll could catch the germ 
Of a futere fowerand a fragrant form. 


I waited long, for the season dragged ; 
But cuurage and sunlight couquer all, 
And an April biessing came at last, 
And showed me a flower from the rootict small. 


And, oh ! the sweetness tnat filled its cup, 
And warm, soft tints of its petals rare ! 
More precious than any garden held 
Was this dear reward of loving care. 


I Gnd my lesson here : Some hearts 

Seem barren, and frozen, and covered with snow ; 
Drop a seed of love for the soll beneath— 

Some flower mav blossom, and thrive, and grow. 





ODD DEFINITIONS. 





SMART, pithy, or humorous defini- 

tion often furnishes a happy illustra- 
tion of the proverbial brevity which is the 
soul of wit. Wit itséit has not inaptly been 
called ‘‘a pleasant surprise over truth ;’’ 
and wisdom, often its near ally, is, in the 
opinion of a clever writer, ‘‘nothing more 
than educated cunning.’’ ‘Habits are 
what we learn and can’t forget,’’ says the 
same author, who aleo defines silence as 
‘tthe very best compliment that can be paid | 
totruth.”” ‘Show him an egg, and _in- 
stantly the air is full of feathers,”’ said a 
humorist, defining a sanguine man. ‘A 
moral chameleon’’ is a terse reckoning-up | 
of a humbug. Man’s whole life has been | 
cynically summed up in the sentence, 
‘Youth is a blander ; middle life, a strug- 
gle ; and old age, a regret.’’ 

Whimsical definitions are sometimes quite 
as neat and telling as those of a smarter 
kind. Dr. Johnson confessed to a lady that 
it was pure ignorance that made him define 
‘‘pastern, the knee of a horse ;’’ but he 
could hardly make the same excuse for de 
fining pension, ‘‘an allowance made to any 
one without an equivalent.’’ A _ patriot, 
some writer tells us, is ‘‘one who lives for 
the promotion of his country’s union, and 
dies in it;’’ and a hero, ‘‘he who, alter 
warming his enemies, is toasted by his 
friends.”’ 

Of juvenile definitions, ‘‘dust is mud with 
the juice squeezed out,’’ is scarcely so sci- 
entific as Palmerston’s definition of dirt as 
‘‘matter in the wrong place’”’ A tan, we 
learn, isa thing to brush warm off with ; 
and a monkey, ‘‘asmal! boy with a tail ;’’ 
salt, ‘‘what makes your potatoes taste bad 
when you don’t put any on ;”’ wakefulness, 
“eyes all the time coming unbuttoned ;”’ 
and, ice, ‘‘water that stayed out too late in 
the cold and went to sleep.”’ 

A schoolboy, asked to define the word 
‘“sob,’’ whimpered out: ‘It means when 
a feller don’t mean to cry and it bursts out 
itself.’’ Another defined a comma as a pe- 
riod with a long tail. A youngster was 
asked to give his idea of the meaning of re- 


two pink handles; and a Parisian’s of 
chess, ‘“‘ahumane substitute for hard |a- 
bor.”” Thin soup, according to an Irish 
mendicant, is ‘‘a quart of water boiled down 
to & pint to make it strong.”” 

Of definitions of a bachelor—‘‘an an. 
altar-ed man, a singular being, and a target 
for a miss,”’ are apt enough. A walking. 
stick may be described as ‘the old man’s 
strength and the young man’s weakness ;’’ 
and an umbrella as a fair and foul weather 
friend who has had many ups and downs in 
the world. A watch may be called a 
second-hand affair ; spectacles, second-sight 
or friendly glasses ; and a wig as the top of 
the pol’, picked locks, and poached hare. 
And any one who is troubled with an 
empty pocket-book may ‘e comforted 
with the reflection that no trial could be 
lighter. 

“Custom is the law of fools,’’ and ‘‘po- 
liteness is half-sister to charity’’—the last a 
better definition than that which spitetully 
defines society asa place where manners 
pass for too much, and morals for too little. 
Fashion has been cleveriy dubbed as an ar- 
bitrary disease which leads all geese to fol- 
low in single file the one goose that sets the 
style. An idea of the amusement of danc- 
ing is not badly conveyed by the phrases, 
embodied melody and the poetry of mo- 
tion. 

The “Complete Angler’ as a definition 
of a flirt is particularly happy. Beauty has 
been called a short lived tyranny, a silent 
cheat, and a delightful prejudice; while 
modesty has been declared the delicate 
shadow that virtue casts. Love has been 
likened to sugar in a woman's teacup, and 
man the spoon that stirs ic up; and a_ true- 
lover’s-knot may not inaptly be termed a 
dear little tie. Kisses have variously been 
defined as harmony in red, a declaration of 
love by deed of mouth, and lip-service. 

Matrimony was defined by a little girl 
at the head of a confirmation class in Ire- 
land, as a state of torment into which souls 

enterto prepare them tor another and better 
world. 

*‘Being,’’ said the examining priest, ‘‘the 
answer for purgatory.”’ 

‘Put herdown !’’ said the curate, much 
ashamed of his pupil—‘‘put her down to 
the foot of the class !’’ 

“Leave her alone,’’ quoth the priest ; 
‘‘the lass may be right, after all. What do 


you or I know about it ?”’ 
- e—--——~O 


brains of old. . 











To livesimply is a great art. 

Egotism is an alphabet with one letter. 
The only way to have a friend is to be 
one. 

When we strike mud we get smeared 
over. 

They who live in a worry, invite death to 
hurry. 

If you’d know a man’s character, follow 
him home. 

He has the greatest blind side whothinks 
he bas none. 

Good nature is a great misfortune if it 
want prudence. 





sponsibility, so he said: ‘‘Well, supposing 
I had only two buttons on my pants, and 
one came off, all the responsibility would 
rest on the other button.”’ 

“Give the definition of admittance,’’ said 
a teacher to the head-boy. This went from 
the head to the foot of the class, all being 
unable to tell the meaning of it until it 
reached a little boy who had seen the circus 
bills posted about the village, and who ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Admittance means fifty cents, | 
and children half price.’’ ‘ 

‘“‘What is a junction, nurse?’ asked a | 
seven-vear-old fairy the other day on a rail- 
way p.atform. 

‘‘A junction, my dear?’’ answered the 
nurse, with the air of a very superior per- | 
sun, indeed, ‘‘why, it’s a place where two 
roads separate-’’ 

To hit off a jury as ‘a body of men _ or- 
ganized to find out which side has the | 
smartest lawyer,’’ is to satirize many of our 
intelligent fellow-countrymen. The worl 
suspicion is, in the opinion of a jealous 
husband, ‘‘a feeling that compels you to | 
try to find out something which you don’t 


wish to know.”’ A good definition of a 
Pharisee is ‘‘a tradesman who uses long 
prayers and short weights ;'* of a humbug 

one who agrees with every bod and of 
a tyrant, ‘the other version of some¢ body's 
hero.”” Accertain lady's idea of a ballet- 


girl was, ‘‘an open wuslin ambrella with 





| good 


| away. 


of such a habit. 


He bath a good judgment that relieth not 
wholly on his own, 

In order to judge of another's 
remember your own, 

Commonplace minds usually condemn 
what is bevond their understanding. 

Time once past never returns; the 
ment which is once lost is lost forever. 

What we charitably forgive will be recom- 
pensed as well as what we charitably give. 

To an honest mind, the best perquisites | 
of a place are the advantages it givesa wan of duing 


feelings, 


lm0- 


We gladden our eyes with the beauty of 
flowers ; vet in One short morning the; die and pase 


Femininities. 
To a young girl during the ice cream 


season there leno such expression keows as “‘No, 
thank you!'’ 


A poet sings, “I miss you, my dayling, 
my darling: the embers barn tow on the bearth.*’ 
Yes, It's an awtul thing not tohave a eifete attend 
to the fire, 


O'Connell said of a certain lady, when 
she went to Dublin as lady-licutenant, that she haa 
all the qualities of the kitche»-poker sithoet its uc- 
casional warmth. 


A married couple separated twenty years 
ago in Saratoga county, N.Y... aed «he had since been 
living separately, were re-united recently through 
the death of their only child—a daughter. 


In one of the leading New York hotels a 
card with the following wording has ucen placed over 
the plano in the drawing-room: ‘inexperienced 
performers are requested to deny themselves the use 
of this instrument.** 


A peculiarity of a Logan county, Ky., 
woman, says an exchange, is that sche sleeps two or 
three days and nights without w.king, afer which 
she remains awake fora like period. She is © years 
old, and ded-ridden, 


“Ah, George, did you propose to Viv- 
lan?’ ‘*No—she made the proposal before I had a 
chance to say anything.** **she dad? What did she 
say?*’ ‘She proposed that I leave the house immedi- 
ately, and I accepted.*" 


The subject had fallen on wedding tours. 
(ne said, “‘l'd go to Switzeriand.”* 
Italy,’’ said another. ‘*For my part,** 
Tara, ‘‘l shouldn't mind where [ went 
there were plenty of tunnets.*" 

There comes a time in every little girl's 
life when she is seized with alonging to cook. And 
there comes a time in every big girl's life when she 
ie seized witha longing to hire someterdy else to 
cook, It comes atter she get 


A servant girl, a year over, 





i'd go to 
sald Mile. 
as long as 


marries? 


was given 


macaroni by her mistress to prepare fer the table. 
Noticing her surprise, the lady said. *"ide'’t von 
cook macaroni at your best place +" tok it? We 


used them things to light the gas with o 


“Are you-going to the party this even- 
ing, Maud?** ‘*‘*No, I guess not: I'm afraid that heor- 
rid Smith girl will be there.*’ ‘Wh, ma, she won't: 
she said she wasn't going."’ ‘*‘Why not?" **Be- 
eause she was afraid you would be there.” 


**‘Ain’t you almost boiled?" inquired a 
little girl of a gentleman visiting ber father an-! mo- 
ther, ‘'No, little one, lean’t say that [I am. Why 
do you ask, Dalsy 7") **Oh, because I heard mamma 
say your wile always kept rou tn hot water!" 


Mother—‘‘Why do you wear your silk 
stockings and new shoes on such a meddy day as- 
this, dear ’*’ Daughter—*'For economical reasons, 
mamma,*’ Mother—-**Economical ressons ?** Daugh- 
ter—‘‘Yes, they will save my skirte from drag- 
wxing.”* 


An elopement at Glanmorganshire, Wales, 
tn which the principals were a wife of thirty-two 
summers, who eloped with her father-in-law, aged 
eighty years, has recently tur atshed the papers of the 
United Kingdom matter for some interesting psara- 
graphs. : 

‘You did not dare to speak to me in that 
manner before | married vou, sir" she exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘‘No, nor you dida't dare come cavurt- 
ing around me in cur! papers and rag-carpet slippers 


betore I married you, ma’am "°° be reterted. Then 
she cried, 

“Your age?”’ asked the judge. ‘‘Thirty- 
five, your Honor, ** replied the woman. Judge ‘Mut 
you were thirty-five the last time vou were he re 
three years agu.* She—‘‘And does sour Honor 


think I'm the woman to sav one thing ome day and 


another thing another ?** 


Boston lady (reterring to a well-known 
Yes, lem an ardent admirer of Mra. 
The caccethes acribendi came apon her 
Mlnecinnati bade (shoeked “Is 
written any- 


authoress) 

HB, °s stories. 
ata very @rly aze.’’ 
it possible ! I wonder she could have 
thing with such a dreadiual affliction." 


Said a Camden mother to ber daughter, 


who had just achieved the dignity of having 
of herown: ‘‘Aud what sort of a young man is he, 


2 “au 


Jennie % Does he treat vou to tee eream and can- 
dies7** ‘*No, he doesn’t,” replied the gir with a 
gurgle, ‘*but he gives me lot+ of taffy. 

“Some people,’’ said Mrs. Sharpmale, 
**measure love by gold. I measure it by it. quatity.° 
**T mneasure it by quantity, said meek lithe Mr 
Sharpmale, in feeble tomes. “| measere by the 
peck.’’ ‘By the peck What do you mean by 
that?’ ‘‘By the hen-peck he marmured.ia hoarse 
tones. 


‘George, dear,”’ said a sweet young wife 
to her husband, *‘I've hada talk with the ser: aut«thte 
morning, and have agreed to raise their wages. They 
said evervthing was so dear now—rent was high, and 
meat and butter had risen to such a price—in fart, 
everything. I thought this was reasonable, becanse 
{' ve so often heard you complain of 
thing.’ 

Another girl, full of needles whose pres. 
ence cannot be accounted for, has been beard from, 


le very same 





No evil propeusity of the human heart is | 
so powerful that It may not be subdued by strict dis- 
cipline. . 

Genius is subject to the same laws as 
those which regulate the production of cotton and 
molasses. 

As reasonably expect oaks from a mush- 
room-bed as great and durable profits from small and 
hasty efforts. 

That man is rich who hasa good disposi 


tion—who ts naturally kind, patient, cheerful, hope- 


ful, and who las a flavor of wit and fun in lis compo- 
' 
sition. 
Unless a variety of opinions are laid be 
f 6, we ha 
{ zo 
Speaking ruti “4 ve 
omes only practi “ eos 4 atte iw 
than of Pabit: and itisd bifal if any occasion can 
be trivial which permits the practice and formatiou 


this time in Manor township, mear Pitt-herg. where 
her father isadairyman. A coupie of months agu. 
the account states, she was seized with pricking sn- 
sations, and within a week a physician bas removed 
2% needk «4 from various parts of ber te«Iv, #ith others 
still to come out. 


One of the most curious cases on record 


| isthat of aman in Memphis eho can‘t live #ltheut 
| noise, Silence nearly dements hire Ais mania at 
one time was rather expensive, as he was constant 
traveling on steamboats, going into «s sintt- 
ing boller-shops, and the tthe Bat his “ 
be pleased to hear that he is on the point getting 
married, and will, in all likelihood ta 2 
from this time on 
A doctor wl h 
” a 
j * t | rd Z : seal 2 
More than all tha teauses headaches, sore throats 


aod red nows. The lastargament wi 


The semelling-bottle must go. 





} 


—_- 





| News Notes. 


J nes 





A boy with « false tace frightened a child 
to death, recently, in Rye, Eagiae4. 

Fifty eight million dollars is the estimated 
value of the Anger-rings of this country satualiy 
worn. 

An owl, which measured foor feet eight 
inches from tip to tip, was killed In Cowcord, N. M., 
recently. 

A man was lately refused admission toa 
skating rink at Stamford, (onn.. Becaeer be 4idn't 
wear a collar. 

Of one well known steam yactt it i« said 
that it costs her owner about 64) for every mile be 
travels in her. 

The Turkish Sultan celebrated his thou- 
sandth wedding, recently, of elee te the victim of a 
widely-circulated slander. 

During the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, N. V., a* many as 6 people have bern 
simultaneously under pay there. 

The United States Government recently 
spent $1.00 at Bozeman, Mon... to comvict a man for 
siealing & worth of postage stamps. 

A bear charged on a funeral procession 
near Ashland, this State, recently. cawsteg the pall- 
bearers to drop the corpse and ren. 

A Bridgeton, N. J., Storekeeper he in-* 
troduced a rather novel way of drememsis 
ers, by treating callers toa « 

The Arabs have a saying, “Four things 
come not back —the spoken word, the «ped arrow, the 
past iife, and the neglected opportanits. 


eeepc (om- 


Up of coflee 


Liverpool lawyers are becoming alarmed 
at the extent to which elient« are 
causes, and the success they are meeting with 


pie ating their own 


Nevada, which has two Senators and only 
one Represent ative In Congress hase « popelation lese 
than any one of the several wards of 0 t 


An actress, whose debut at Patterson, N. 


J., recently, attracted some att- awrites her 


composure and aleecnece of «tag 
A Troy priest visits the barber shops of 


iright ts praver 


that city and induces young men 
their turn in the chair to sige a temperenace pledge. 


are «eaiting 

A physician of Andersonville, Ga , boasts 
of having a watch 213 years off andactor& e-mething 
over 190 years old, both running and keeping gonrd 


| time. 


Crude petroleum is now used in the Brook 
lyo Fire Department encines, and the cont te said to 
be less than one-fifth that of eval. Acod there are ao 
eparks. 

A man near Gainesville, Ga. is said to 
have made a profit of a litth over G20 from one ban- 
dred common hens the past pear, bet lu what way is 


not stated. 

A sentence containing every letter in the 
English alphat«t, 
writing teachers is 
the lazy dug.*’ 


and a teaver therefore, with 


“A quick brown fos jempe over 


Asupposed internal machine wa< diagnosed 
with great care by detectives ln San © rate imeu, lately 
and cautiously incised, when it wa+ taed to be oe 


box of blacking. 

A let’er was received at the Washington 
postofice the other day, Hem = Mieter 
Cieveland, in the White Huger at Washinytoe. Please 
examine quick.** 

A New York policeman, who went 
(sautemala to reorganize the pedtice 
now, next to President Barrios, the m 
man in that country. 


arhirewse «t 


to 
department, te 
t inferential 


Edison, the inventor, is saidto have been 
so commonly mistaken foraclerzgyman, that be now 
wears hi« hat jauntily ou one side, aad «motes a big 


cigar when on the street. 


It pays Western farmers to shell their 
corn and sell the cote separate +. The demand for 
corn-cob pipes has rateed the price of bilherty worth- 
less cobs to (Aa wagon vad 

Bricks are now made ot cork refuse. 
They are used in ballding owing t gh pees and 
isolating properties, and as acrvering Oa terilers to 


prevent the radiation of heat. 


In parts of France it is not an uncommon 


occurrence for entire wedd z en eding tie 
bridal toilettes, t te hi rect ma making «a 
specialty of letting t such art 


has before ita bill 


The Italian Legislature 


which prop mers te grant divorce te thee ehe mie 
been separated for more than Bue “re T e be al- 
ready the lawin = tland and Swett . 

As a preventive of cold feet, a prece of 
newspaper folded in the ste ie qaite eqg@al it not 
so elegant of so Ck peneive a Cork of ambhesin anes, 
being, light, soft, armel emeily newed 


Whether a goose or turkev can properly 


be classified as ‘‘a domeet ‘ . . mentirum 
over which lawvers «peut «i* ur f eloyjecnee and 
logic in a South Carolina rt. recep 


A man was knocked down and one of his 


legs run over by a cab New York the ther wigtit, 
bat he quickly rel ved the antiety of the &yetanders 
by explaining that the factored leg wae a Sorlien 


one, 
Many Southern Railway Companies have 
id -rse-ties af the 4 


thie year placed their a f 


the mavors of towne along the nee f their rate, 
to be distributed 'o deserving poor people tor GSre- 
wirnt 

The Daily Evening Argus, ot Crawtorde 
ville, Ina per , af eoue 7a paper 
“ ‘ f ‘ ag 
tra . 2 . ai-r 

' 

T) pr 2 
H : 
he wl ia 
her prac ‘a a fe s 


— 
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) Ps . cinched THE FRONT GATE. 
: y discover. On Friday of iastt week I — a : ont, 
prevented trom domg my accustom ERNO, the great Thunder-Spirit, ac n pled gate 
BY JAMES EB. MEARS. needlework, and which, I need not tell cording  & tradition of the Seneca eon pevene Bre «on ll 
you, was essentially necessary for our aup- | Indians, bad his lodge behind the Since | was swung up 
LACK your boots, sir?’ —= The symptoms of a disvase of the | sheet of Fe which pours down at the Pw par ro nat powerful weak— 
A eweet and clear voice thus attracted heart, which have for many months pre- | Paligof Niagara. For a very long time he Danptend by man and oenst— 
my ear, a8 1, Walter Wetinore, barris- | Gates my death, on that day seemed | pas gwelt there, etonishing the Indians I'm scarcely strong enougt: to squeak, , 
ter-at-law, idled along the street during the | attack ime with increased threatenings and with bis stunning peala. Although I'm never greased. 
patihenes ' | vigor. - During the five days of my last ill- A young and beautiful maiden, residing 
I bed no somer caught the melancholy | nem there was, perbaps, greater danger Of | a the Seneca village, just above the Falls, "Twas twenty years ago, I say, 
: eweetnem ofthe cry, than I turned my | MY death from starvation than from any | hag been contracted in marriage, by her When Mr. Enos White 
eyes upon the littie iinplorer, and resolved | (ther cause. My Ethel then”—and her | tiner two an oid man of disagreeable man- Came kind of hanging round my way 
: upon having his “black” in the only wish | voles trembled—had been the week before | wiry and hideous person. She at once Most every other other night. 
to learn sxmething of his unfortunate Gisenined from the milliner’s shop where | regoive w seek death, rather than drag out He hung upon my starboard side, 
histor’ 4 she worked, on sccount of the failure of the | tn. lif of inisery which such a union must And she upon the other, 
‘ He was of delicate frame, of stature tall Preprictress. Se there was no bread lor us| pring shout; and, with this ebject in view, Till Susan Smith beeame his bride, 
; for ome we young, of mild blue eyes, most “eat! Well, sir, to tell you without words | 4), jaunehed forth from the village in a And in duc time = mother. 
interesting features, and with an address —lr lam very weak—imy darling daughter | park cance, and swept down the rapids ot ; 
het ale tatsavad ble birth UVorrowed the garments and utensils of a | yj, isi her own death-song, until I groaned intensely when I heard— 
whet: tacttiy betrayed respectalio birth Niagara, Soging ’ Despite lam no churi— 
and +f thorblack who had lately died and been | 4) k tl ful P . 
2nd exalted toelings. she took the awful leap. My doom breathed in a single word— 
“My little fellow,” said I, “you look | Psident in the bouse, from the use of which, But death was not yet ready for her. The baby was a girl 
' sickly and ili-fitted tr so» bootles# a work. = ws -_ yb nga mene nee — Herno, the Thunder-Spirit, bappened to be And, as she grew, and grew, and grew, 
What's your name, aud where dv you oa fe a oe Aaa hd in conn = awake; and, ee be watching Boye I loud bemoaned my fate, 
dive?” i you. | . yor foaning w “ om 
My name, sir, in Rupert Lindsay, and | Tkough it was seemingly an unmaidenly comaes borin bie blanket, and qonveyes ‘ia ‘6 
Give at Nuwiber thirty-three, ——Strect,”” | #t-— ii ber to his home behind the Falls, 
ware thea mple reply; ‘and it was spoken “A most noble act, rather!"'I interrupted. Or course the maiden had romance enough Then in due time 2 lover came, 
wiitaimectian rarly ong “hina Healy quite aaron anything Live | about her wb gata frail ti nae | eienig wy 
waranece. " . aie we . . 
. I quesion d Sim also about bis parentage | @ided, W myselt bapend the reach of the monster her “cruel The grown-up baby wooin’! 
. and circumstances, when I noticed that — And we talked—all three of us—until the | na'ri ent” had selected to comfort her They swung upon me in the gicam, 
fears were falling from his large and beau- shadows, like little olfs, be gan to Fag UP | though life. She tell upon the neck of the And talked of SS, 
Silat even. over the small easement into the rooin, Thunderer, and wept sweet tears. The They're married now, ve at home 
“Well, Rupert.” f said, in alight and we i a gt ny a —., — tears softened his stern heart, and led bin Along with ms and ps. 
careie tone, **this ‘ert Iv: ow P ate er tuwAler. aT on 16 ¢ ay 0 low- . { notw to with her 
aa ‘on . on peabseeeshien go ane with ing, Of course, I visited the shelter of the pote ~ ny short, to barry through My lot was happy for s year— 
your tears. What's the matter, boy?” loved one; but that hard old tyrant, who 5 iene story they got to billing and cooing No courting geet ‘. 
Hut instead of an answer, tears Nowed Wuches the bicod into ice, fad paid au —they fell in love—they made the interest- pe oo come boa ws 
faster aud thicker, until they liad spotted earlier viet. The mother was dead! ing aflair known Ww each other, and the Po get ge Prag nao AN a 
the poli hve aad"worked’ mo" luntly to ell co Ga wp ny thoughts and expert | wionged, though beautiful, maiden,bweaine | "recamc sw tarpre 
apply. nee , nel > a the wife of Herno, the Tiunder-Spirit ; A shadow fitted, grim and dark, 
At length he stopped, and looking up into a 0 a ok eed erv.“Black | 200, a8 @ matter of course, she was very Acroxs my suuny ekies: 
my tace, mai 1 — ee ee ee aoe happy. ‘ 
“I wish, sir, you coull find time to visit YOU Lots, sir? brought mea friend whom About this time the Senecas of the village A doctor, with a knowing smile, 
A nurse, with face serene, 


aven hi an 8 ; 
Iieaven has ordained to accoinpany ine, abnge tie Baits were vaitel atthe ti. 





"my wumAher to-morrow, in the morning. Walter Wet ¢, down the dusty highway 
She in very ill, sir; please come.” aiter etinore, de a6 ¢ ler S : A bustle in the house the while— 
° ' ice which swejA thems Off by bundreds ; 
And then be strove away ut his task, but | Of the years into the great hereafter. and while some maped to the ‘Gens Spirit Great ee eee 
, “ _ oo - — ins - ‘ ‘ ww 
a oe” inet oe ae Ws emogger A Few ata aimee Seman —A Florida pa- | fF help, others gathered around the cata- “Teccneman aes shaun 
Pees TS NS SRR, When , sng ony ract, and seut in their itions to Herno. ; 
aa , ° fal doctor speak — 
spoke — per says: We know a little black girl whose The tale of thats andlerio seemed ten I hear that aw 
“Ttat will do, Rupert. Those tear-blem- | U4ine sounds like this: Harriet Anu Cassia Sheniene and te aout rg forth It is another g.ri! ina tee 
ishes make roy bouts shine all the brighter Ann Betsy Baldwin Hauover Aun Berk- ll b ; le that st his 
tr see.”” ; ‘ley. Another is called Mary Martha Mag- | @ ae A am: et on a jm sii a took 
. , a Lp j j was dweilin yeneath u 
And away | hastened, for—for—well, no — es So oo em So below the oaiemn oA the ground; that it was H 
another is ar VAs e ssee Lo - ‘ ‘ ° 
— 7 | Red River Thowpson. And some years depending upon their dead bodies tor fooa, umorous. 
be nest morning found ie threading and that it caine forth atthe end of every = 








wy way through a district long known for | 46° there was an old ludian squaw in Dade : . — 
inoon and poisoned the waters, in order -A cat eating cream is the lap of luxury. 


its wntirift and squalor, | County whe rejuiced in the naine of Lily- : di = to a aan 
“alk-in-the-water-saine-shape-all-the -way- | that they might die an buried within , . 
yoy ade ' 4 The fitting of a dress isa mere matter of 


After @nne difficulty, IT d'seovered the ' - J 
streetand mumberto which | had been | Gewn-foot just-like-a-board. These are all its reach. ’ ? 
directed by my nealy-nade acquaintances, | Dames that were or have been in actual As soon asthe Indians learned this they | form. « 
use, excess that we despair of giving the | pulled upand moved another locality ; Dirt carts are now called real estate con- 


Ascending 4 toisotne statrease, 1 eame to 
sound of Seminole gutturals by means of | consequently, when the great serpent veyances. 


a door designated as the quarters of nme, i= 
Lisssdeav. Enylish letters, and, therefore, translatethe | poisoned the waters as usual, the earth P 
: rought bim no food. This was an affair so He called his dog Penny, because it was 


t pen koocking, Ll was ushered into the 
presence of an elderiy lady, with high eap strange that he crawled torth to see what it | one sent to him. 
and “kercuiel, and spectacles that could not meant, when, to his surprise, he discovered What yesterday was, and what to-mor- 
conceal the gentle expression of her eyes— The name of Rev. Jobu H. Chandler is | that the village was ppm oe ee row willbe? To-day. 
eyes aiove which the brow had not fre- | an honored one in the literature and labor With many curses on the head of the ‘ es 
Thunderer, as the eathor of bis mistortune, avai great singer, if it d 


quently frowned. ler face, though wan of the Baptist Church; especially in oonnec- 
and worn, telained the traces of early tion with bis forty years’ devotion to inis- | the serpeit toon tne trail of the retreating 

: ‘ndians, and started away in bot pursuit. Why is a potato a great anomaly? You 
The maiden siiil lowed ber people; and | must take off its jackct to dress it. 


teauty, aud a courteous and attentive ease sionary work in Buruah and Sian; a work 

of eprertisse ant tem fully betokened respect- | Jo which his acoum plished wife shared dur- . 

able birth. Like the old horse-bair sofaon | ing the whole of this long period. For most | when she saw ive serpent moving on to “ head?’ 
of this time bis residence was at Bangkok, | effect their further destruction,she appealed 4 poh = best weg | polo 
Here | to her busbaud to arrest him. Herno was smnesene oo wee uated semectomn Ro sath =, Mh i 


Saw ’'s late. 
- —_— OS. 


A Deeply Interesting Narrative. 


whieh she was balf-reclining, her earthly 





day an! glory tad departed. , in Stans, the capital of the kingdoin. pate : 
The onmparative cleanliness and arrange. | be rendered bimself valuable to the king | not deaf to her entreaties ; and so he stepped 
inentofthe seanty furniure in the room | and bis court, as translator of important | forth from his biding-place and launched a Advertising Cheats!!! 


gave evidence of cnorderly and retined taste | documents. In 1899 he was appointed U. | hissing-ivolt after the reptile, which struck “Jt has become so common to . 
whieh D wondered that so Intira: an old |S. Cousul at Bangkek. He was also tutor | bim just as he was endeavoring to cross the ‘cle. j , depend _— an 
narrows some distanee above the Falls. article, in an elegant, interesting style. 


lady could display when, by Jove !—excuse | to the present kiog of Siain. ie : 
thee sep therlical epituet—a young maiden One of the alimsost inevitable results of The wound produced was a tatal one, and “Then run it into some advertisement, 
the great monster floated down the streain | that we avoid all such, 


and lodged apon the verge of the cataract, “And simply call attention to the merits 


stret‘ hing nearly from shore to shore. The : . , 
swift oan were dammed up by the ob- of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms er 


of ne orien clay stood before ine,oflering | uussionary labor isthe breaking down of | 
to reliewe me ofiuy iatand umbrella. The | health, and neither Mr. nor Mra, Chandler 
eet mirinigg reweutliance to the litth: | escaped. In 1872 their condition becaine so 


stoetlack of Luc day belore convinced ime | serious tha they returned to this country : 
thatshbe was lissister, But bow strong a for medical treatment. They went back to | straction; but they fiually vroke through possible, 
semmblaree! She was very beautiful. | Siam in IS7Z,intending to stay for ajx years, | the rocks behi.d, and thus the whole top of “To induce people 

After chatting about sundry things, the | bat both soon grew worse, and had tocome | the Falls upon which the snake rested was “To give them one trial, which so proves 


werbold beady favored me with asort of | tothe United States at the ead of three. | precipitated with it into the abyss below, their value, that they will never use any- 











epitome of her past lite. W bat Mr. Chandler's condition was at the | excepting a small portion. which is now thi slwe.”? 
Sie bad been early accustomed to good | time is given in bis cwn words, as related | known as Goat Island. — oe 
meet y; lak Deon dinearied and disowned | to a gentleman who called upon him It alinost entirely ruined the home of the geek ET 0 SRY AUTOS Gt Oe Ger 
by an arrogant father aud incensed friends | recently at bis home, in Cainden, New Thunderer, for t reduced the great space Religious und secular, ts 
on acount of an Tr ie iairrhige alillanee, | Jersey: behind the waters toa very narrow Coil pass, wedi a large sale, and is supplanting all other 
The ot ject of her idolatrous love and = saeri- “Il was a onnupiete wreck. My lung weak- | He still occu pies it asa sleeping apartinent, ‘There is no denying the virtue of the Hop plant, 
Lee had been removed trom her earthly | ness wasso great that for monthsat a time! ( however, and you may now hear hin anil the proprietor- of Hop Kitter~ have shown grest 
wight, wan aller warriage, by reason of ex- | could not write orread. The nerves of :ny | snoring under there, if you stand on the Bt a Oo here vistmes ave oo 
cessive jiterary labor and disappointinents, | “tomach were totally demoralized. My food | shore; but if he would exercise biusself in | palpabic to every one’s observation." 
leaving two children, who since which time, | would not digest. I had to lav asideall mv | his favorite pastime of throwing thunder- Did She Die? 
were mainiy dependent on her for subsist- | teaching and literary labor. I was unable | boits, he is forced to come into space less uNo?t i 
ance. to do either physieal or mental work. I | jimited. ‘No! ‘ 
“Shave grimly fought against penury,”” | was alextroubled with palpitation of the ——$_—< -§ <.—___—_ “She lingered and suffered along, pining 7 
wie aided, “until Tam now unable to doso | heart and with an obstinate catarrh of ten Burrrrive.—The makers of butterine | 4W4y all the time for years,” 
bonsget, bor — vears’ standing; altogether I was a very sick nas a - j “The ’ j yo ” 
And bere the stricken one bent ber head | nan. While thas cudlecine. the hes. Dr. o —_ a 2 4 ay tae ee Soe a an “ cue canvass Gatng het te geeks 
and wejA bitterly. MacFarlan4, 4 Presbyterian inissiona Saws SS And at last was cured by this Hop 
‘ j ; ) , 3 nary, 4) forty and fifteen parts of good but-)| pj 
“Have uo fears or concern about the wel- Bangkok, called my attention toCompound | ter respectively, in making butterine. itters the papers say so much about.” 
fare of your eutidren,” Lsubjoined appre- Oxygen. He badtried it for indigestion These are thoroughly mixed, selted “Indeed ! Indeed f" 
bending the restof the observation. “White and general debility and had found it very | ang coloured a golder yellow "and the | “How thankful we should be for that 
Diive Swill amsuine the guardianship of neta s tubs are branded with fancy names as | medicine.” ' 
Kupert, aad—" “While I was on iny way home I found | j i ‘ “g 
I bewtated, and would have included her | inyself in a very eritieal condition, [almost | ae ee a A Daughter's Misery. 
wiorable Ethel (as she was uained) within | gave up bepe. On reaching Philadelphial | jye and then suddenly chill it by surround. “Eleven years our daughter suffered on 


the same responsibility, but dered not, so | consulted Drs. Starkey & Palen. I sv0n  jny it with eracked ice, when the lard goes | a bed of misery 
uowarranted had Leeu my presumption began the use of Compound Oxygen. It tothe bottom and the butter to the top, the| ap ia licati : 
acted like acharm. Very seon I felt signs jing of separation beim plainly veka. rom a complication of kidney, liver, 





alrewly. 
“J oteerve, with no sinall delight, your | of returning strength. In the matter of | rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility, 
iwanifest concern forioy child,’ at length | diabetes tha selief was particularly notice- | i —. — “Under the care of the best physicia 
sie continued, checking ber tears; “but, able. Tmprovement weuton gradually but A GENTLEMAN traveling on horseback, “Who gave her dixease varicae —_ 
Mr. Wetawre, it is ny duty to declare to | surely. I became so that I could eat with not long ago, Caime Upon an Irisiitinan who i Ki hag iMane Various names, 
you (hat, whereas, at Lie death of my hus- regularity and really enjoy my food, In Was leneing in a most barren and desolate ah Se wettest, , 
Land i badtwoetiidren,t au now with but time my old symptoms of wretchedness Piece of land. “WW bat are you fencing in| “And now she is restored to us in good 
one biewsing,”—pinting to the sweet-faced and weariness passed away and I was ingself that lot for, Pat?” said he ; ‘a herd of cows | health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bit- 
Ethel, who was enygaying herself inthe pre- | again. would starve t death on thatland.” “And | ters that we had shunned f. 
: 4 nell fi . a 2 . ; anti ’ . ’ Or Vears before 
paration of sue decoction forthe benefit | “You may judge of my health and Shure, your boner, wasn’t I fincing it to using it.”"—TaE P 
Of the speaker. strength when I tell you that 1 was with keep the poor bastes out iv it 7 —— we © ae em 
“Tis Th tle friend of vesterday, who the Siamese embassy in New York and = a 3 | Father is Getting Well. 
wan wb Santo d t seve your pres Washington afew mths ayo traveling Catarrh Cured. | “My daughters «av , 
enoe, i irs T°’ 1 in'errogated with them and guing al t a8 freely and A cleruyman, after suffering a number of ! an A os ¥ ‘e 
Ww ~ ‘ and wets as A054 ( npound years fr that loatheome disease, Catarrh. How much better father is sines he used % 
wit e rant Oxve ai ‘ y syste at rtrying every known remedy without | 1op Bitters ee 
mire agered } va s Rupert! th anal exe"cim rave i " ~ <~ [ a=t ;a prescription which “He is getting fter his , ner. a 
Bier Matleiue every yale is, Mra pieasait effect ty> e, nor was l in a ¥ sf eivy cur ma saved him trom ing from a disease ‘ re as se a ] 
; i. J ex jnmed, with unbounded respect thee Worte for itive } rney. death. Al sult eT irom this dreadful sé And we: . i peremae Pes 
an ‘binent. “Be pleased to explaia; | For fall information as to this wonderful disease sending « self-addressed stamped he me are so glad that he used your = 
vy ony solie:tation does not werge into an | Treatment. aidress Das. Starkey & envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 199 Dean Street, | Bitters”"—A Lavy of Utica, N. Y. 4 
aft omconab.eé amsuiiption.’’ Paces, 1100 aud LILI Girard St., Philadel- | Brooklyn, New York, wiil receive the re None genuine without 2 ranch of green Hops , 
e “Shvet willingly, my dear air, will I dis | phis, Pa | ceipt {ree of charge. with ‘Hop’ ST ne we, pe euuvus stuff 
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New Publications, 





Facetiz. 











T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philade 
have in press and will issue ia » few = Pesan may sink s great ‘ship. and 
Mrs. Ann 8. new society novel Up & court-ship. 


entitled “The ing Belle,” which will 
be found to be one of the most powertul, 
original and exiting 20vels ever published. 
Every page teems with iptense, absorbing 
interest which ws maintained without a 
break. 

“How Success is Won,” by Mrs Sarah K. 
Bolton. With Portraits. HK «tun: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price $16% This handsome 
volume is nade apoft biegraphies of twelve 
men who have aditeves distinguished suc- 
cesses in the various directions iu which 
they turned their e energies. Mra, 
Bolton tang bee ea the main incidents 
of their lives, Shows that in every case 
the successjand honors attained were the re- 
sult of industry, economy and high moral 
principle. Among those selected to illus- 
trate how succes may be won under differ- 
ent circumstances are Peer C » Jobn 

John G. Whittier, Henry M. 
Stanley and Alexander H. Stephens. The 
several sketches are and pointed, 
and the portraits which illustrate them add 
to their value. 


MAGAZIS ES. 


The March number of the Magazine of 
American History is filled with choice 
reading. It opens with a2 graphic account 
of The Fairfaxesot Yorkshire aod Virginia, 
from te gee ot Rev. Riéhard Wheatley, D. 
| % bly illastrated with rtraits 
end homes. Charles J, sitting re his 
judges is nade the fontinglons to the nuin- 
ber. The second article, entitied Personal 
Recollections of General Nathaniel Lyon, 
by the eminent seiolar and writer, Dr. 
William A. Hammond, will command a 
wide circle uf interested readers. Follow- 
ing this comes The Adventase of Monsieur 
De Belle Isle, a true in the annals 
of Louisiana, more curious than fiction, by 
Charles Eimitry; An Old Masonic Charter, 
by Oscar J. Harvey—a sketeh of quaint and 

semanent interests About Richard Belling- 
eet old Massachusetts Governor who 
in 1641 persisted in ee his own 
marriage ceremony—by Goss, and 
the Story of Astoria, by P. Kock, are de- 
lightfully iuforming contributions. Minor 
Topics contains several short a ticles of con- 
sequence. Original Documents include 
soine important and humorous un published 
letters. Col. Norton's interesting dictionary 
of Political Atnerteansscns is continued; and 
Notes, Queries, Replies, Societies and Book 
Notices, are replete with good thtngs. Price 


Writing poetry is like putting up stoves. 
Everybody knows how until austen dite 


What is that which every ome can di 


vide, and no one can see where it is divided > Water. 
Appropriate hymn tor an evening meet 


gather.” 
What is that which a gentleman has not, 


husband. 


departed is not, 
see you later.*’ 


A man never realizes bow little his word 


**"Rest,”* but "Wo. Ss. ¥. L.t°—*wiil 


explain the cause of it. 


A scientific man has discovered that blue 
stuckings contain poison. People cannot be tuo care- 
ful about what they eat Bow -a-—iay «. 


No matter how bad and destructive a 
boy may be, he never becomes so degraded o7 loses 
his self-respect so zreatly as to throw mad on a circus 
poster. 


An Irishman, on applying for relief to 
one of the public charities, being told to work for his 
living, replied, *‘If I°d all the work in the world to 
do, I couldn't do it.** 

Mistress—‘‘Mary, you have left the door 
open again. Were you brought ap ina <aw-smiil %** 
Maid—‘*Nome—I has allers lived with families as cau 
afford dvor-springs.** 


| 


Papa—‘‘Yes, Harry, it is supposed the 
inoon Is inhabited, and is largely populated. °° Harry 
—‘**Mustn’t the people be terribly crow dex, “specially 
when it’s half-moon.*’ 

An Indian princess has eloped from a 
Cincinnati dime museum with a2 St. Louis lawyer. 
There's no use trying to civilize these savages: heir 


tastes are too deprared. 


An indiscreet man confided a secret to 
another, and begged him not to repeat it. ‘‘It's all 
right,’* was the reply, **you need mot be alarmed: | 
will be as,close as you were.** 

The wite of a milkman was reported in the 
newspapers as appeariog at 2 recent ball in a hand- 
some milk-white silk. The reports do not say that it 
was a watere silk, but we presame it was. 

‘‘Look here! This piece of meat doesn’t 
suitme. It's trom the bark of the amimal’s neck,*’ 
said a man toa German bateher. **Mein trein’, all 
dut beef vat I sells is back of dot neck. Dere vos nod- 
ding but horns in front.** 


A hatter sees one of his debtors pass him 








$5.00 a year in advance. Published at 30 
Latayette Place, New York City. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine tor March is 
as fresh and strong a6 the March winds. 
The seriel stories and short stories are 
always adinirabie. The two seriais now 
running, A Diamond im the Rough, by 
Alice O’Hanlon, and Sweet Ch wristabel, by 
Arabella M. Hopkinson are eagerly waited 
for from inonth to month. The prize story, 
A Lost Opportunity, illustrating the evil of 
vacillation, proves itself worthy the bonor 

d it. Besides the fiction we are wold 
Vhat todo in Court, by a barrister, and 
Walter Squires, in an illustrated paper on 
Life at an American College, gives a good 
description of the venersb ¢ Yale. Keinun- 
erative employments tur ladies are sug- 
gested, and a very article on 
Making Home Beaatistul, with nuimerous 
situple designs for the purpme is given. 
The reader with a sciemtifie turn of mind 
= find much to interest pim in an illus- 

ron = Huwors of the Sun, by 
C. y 4 Woods, and those who are fond of 
travels will 7 oe The Isiarpd Suburb of 
Foocbow. In, Our Aut Books, the 
hero worshipper will find much eutertain- 
ment. The tamily doctor writes on E:no- 
tional Nervousness. The Departinents are 
filled with excellent mmtter. Poetry and 
tnusic also enliven che number. Cassell & 
Company, Limited New York, 1.50 a 
Year, 

St. Nicholas for March opews with a fron- 
tispiece picture of the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield, to illastrate the instal inent 
of Among the ‘Law-makers. Lieut.Schwatka 
begins a series of entstied The Chil- 
dren of the Cold, ‘deseribing chiid-life 
among the Eskimo. The entertaining Davy 
and the Goblin end their believiug voyage 
in this nuinber. E. P. Koe gives another 
chapter of Driven Back t» Eden, and there 
are three oe ot Mr. Trowbridge’ s 
popular serial, His One FPault—both charac- 
teristically illustrated. Among the shorter 
stories are a charining tele by Mra. Julia 
Schayer, called Liesel, telling of a little 
German girl who was ‘befriended by the 
fa:nous and benevolent Prince Poniatowski; 
and a clever story by Suphie Swett with 
the tithe, How Santa Claus Found the 
Pvor-house; and there are otber stories, 
sketches, and poems by Louise Stockton, 
Celis Thaxter, Maleolm Douglas, M. C. 
Griffis, and others. The Century Co., New 
York, 
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by in the’street without any recognition of his exist- 
ence, and stiaightway becomes as mad as—as a hat- 
ter. ‘*Curse the fellow, ** he said: **bhe might; when I 
bowed to him, hive at least the decemey to lift my 
hat.** 

“T think I'll get out, and stretch my legs 
a little,’* said the tall man, as the train stopped at a 
station. “Oh, don't! ’saki 2 passenger who had 
been sitting opposite to him, and eho had been much 
embarrassed by the legs of hie tall companion— 
*‘don’tdothat! ‘shey are tow long already.** 


A young man went on one occasion to 
call at a country farmbhvuuse te make inquiries after 
his sweetheart, who had charge of the dairy. An old 
man opened the Quor, and the lover asked him, tim- 
idly: ‘**How is the milkmaid 7°" Bet the farmer only 
angrily replied, as he slammed? the dour in the stran- 
ger’s face, **Our milk isn’t mavie—it's got from the 
cow!’ 

‘*You say the officer arrested you while 
you were quietly attending to your own business 7"’ 
said a New York judge tothe pricomer before him. 
**Yes, your honer. He caught we suddenly by the 
coat-collar and threatened te strike me with his 
club unless I accompanied him to the stativon-huuse.** 
**You were quietly attending to your own business, 
disturbance of auy kind?** 
“It seems very strange. 
*‘I'm a burglar.* 


making no nvi-e oF 
**‘None whatever, sir.”* 
What is your business 7"" 


——— <a ee + 


ing of colored people: ‘Shades of evening darkly 


and never cau have, but may give it to a lady? A 


The latest thing in floral pillows for the 


is worth till he receives a black ey¢ aed aliempts to 



















































































A Safequard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slich«t 
Colds and Coughs Ane 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and yp pl yd 


impel every prudent person to a © 
hand, as py Bine aee remedy, a of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relic f 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., sax«:— 

“Medical acience has mo other eno. 
dyne expectorant so good as Aver’s Curenr 
PECTORAL. I1 is invaluable for disesece of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is exprewed by the 
well-Laown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicage, 
Ill., who says :-— 

og have never found, in t ive seare of 
cortipuous study and practice of medicine, any 
A natn of on quand eainoes Areg’s( erear 
"ECTORAL, for treatment of diecases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breake up colde 
and cures severe coughs, bat ie more ‘abaiee 
than anything else in refleving even the moet 

bronchial and pulmeosary P 


| AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for lar confi- 
dence, but a medicine whieh ix to«lay 
saving the lives of the third generative 
who have come into being since ft was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a bousehold ir which thi« 











quten <f gapem cn 
To secure 60,000 new ou nriheers at once, we offer it B mnths fi > 


and Home Making.” cart me we 


cwwts, and erad cach person suberribing, 
Lady's Wethenvth nae ee 
ih box contains I Silver-plated Thimble. 2 ff 
Fancy Work Needles, 6 Elegant Fret ephine. 1 
Embroidery “fk, asserted colors, I 1 pe-t'ge 
fer Patchwerk, 8 Easter Carda, Sew 
Year Cards, 1 Levely Birthday Card, aad 1 Copy of 
sation states ee ape yo 
designs in work. tea-e 
Meecy refunded if not doubly aaa > hes tress 
THE R. L. SPENCER Co., HARTFORD. cox. 


We heartily endorse the R. L. Spencer Co. te cack ay 
every one —Ed. Sunday (lobe, Hartford, Conn. 


by mail, post-paid. 8 Be 








~ AGENTS WANTED 
. for Agents, Costing us $4000 


Agents wanted every where foe 
ournew tent French rebeer ap- 
pliances for ladies, and other ecw sani- 
tary and hygienic undergarments fur ators 
and children. Success sure. entirely new To the 
Bret 1000 Agents we offer 1,008 $4.00 cutits entirety 


Address at once, with 4c. stamp, Geeltary 
Appliance Le, 110Ciytuarme Ave Chscage 












invaluable remedy has once been in- 

troduced where its use bas ever been WANTED ¢.- scorr 

abandoned, and there is not 2 peseon AGENTS. iconic: 252" My 
Ss 


ple free to those he 
risk .quick sales. Territory civen.sati 
Address 


who has ever given it 2 proper trial 
DR. SCOTT, 842 Greaduas St... ¥. 


for any throat or lung diva suscep 
tible of cure, who has not been 8 
well by it. 


Y vas sore wate for a took 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL tas, (‘A NSS 
in numberless instances, cured of-tinate | i. M. BROCKST ST, Box SO St. Bow uM 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, a - ; . 
=e even acute Pneumonia, a tn BO suing artistes Hee aan} alee 
free. Ede tresdt Mu 


saved many patients in the earlier stares 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It i- a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste. and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so gow) an 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup an! Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain fact+, which can be 
verified by anybody, and showk! te re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Address JAY BRUNSON, 
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Cards, with name, 
my lOc, (uot the «thee 


Alling re. Nerthterd.« t. 
LATEST OTYVLE FIORAL —ee < 


Re 
t mg tee Mie. Agte.’ Album, 2% 
to, Lan Carde with fnazre oe 
fume he PPiconet Getouse fun 


| 608 Sample, Premium List, ae. «» wil for BOe.g 5 


Some Costes bed outa , rete tures, Ay . 


Level if iy SU e ‘ 
YuASRLLN PINTING CO., eS 
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A stupid-looking recruit halted before a | 
blacksmiths forge, the bose of whieh was forging a 
shoe, and eyed the performance with much interest. 
The brawny smith, dissati-Ged with the man’s curi- 
osity, held the red-het iron sad : under his nose, 
hoping to make him retreat. ‘“‘Ifs 
give me a dollar [ will lick it, soldier. The 
smith took from bis pocket adollar, and beld it out. 
The cunning son of Mars took the « lieked 
walked away whistling *“The girl I lett vehi: 

— 
Superficous Hair 
Madame Wa ovid's Specific perman 
Superfluous Hair without tulur'ng the 
Madame WAMBOLIs, I 


len 


beat a2 hast ou 


” wma] thee 
um, it and 
od me.” 


uulv removes 
*hin. Send for 


circular. ywasend Harber, 


Mass. ee E 
Sa” When our readers amawer any Adver 
tisement found iu these eolemeas they with 
confer 2 (nvor on the Pantisher and the ad- | 


vertiser by naming ‘he *. tords. Evening | 


fic Nia. A 
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“Important. 

Philadel phians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th | 
Avenue Elevated Train ovrner Cuurch and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street oppemite (sran ~ Cc — 


Depot in twenty imninutes, aud > $3 C 
riage Hire. Ifenr “Sarat r 
> ner resorts 4 

Baggage w r 

s Depot k 

nished roouww $ ; Ss pe 
Restaurant the best and eapest iu the 
City. Famities can live better for less 


money at the Grand Union, than at apy | 
other Gret-clase buted iu ibe city. 


| 








speci 
$1 per vial. or 5 vial and large vial powder. for $5. 


Nery fvous Debility fromm 
SOLD BY Dac GGieTs or «at post un sosstas of 
ce. Address, Senge pat 
edicine Co., 109 ulten S.. ew York. 
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yeon’s Poems 


New Serap Plesaces and Tes 
Bartford, Ct. , 


mailed for loc. Capital Card Co 


. - Carda, vane in pew type, om Blegsat 45 peu 
Inventor of the celebrated G@SS282R VEN Gils bound Fleved hes ot Alum @ 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZ» quotations, 12 page Lllustrated Pree 
. and Price List and Agent's Can vaceng (ro" ¢ 
Trew PEES. alltor)5e. BNOW & CO., Mericea » 
Iustructions to enable Ladies amd t-entiemen wo 
ineasure their own heads with arcers Over 100 Bow tif al fend ton Be. aon 
FoR Wit-s, INCHEA, Tew FRR 2hle ~ alr, CR ft & 
No. 1, The round of the is« ME 
nead, Not. Pree feebee4 bark 
No. 2. From Sochons as far as bait + RA Seat 1 
over the head to neck. o> Dt terer forehead as cod ale Silx 
No. 4 From ear tu ear far 2+ reqwiret ore, Bc. © package. Werka, Hew Hoven, «s 
over the top, . ¢oves tie wo of ANTFDL party cone «. ENTULEMe’ . 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head W light, pleasant work at thele on : 
round the forehead 
tance no objections Work « all . . 
He bas always ready for «ale a «ote “-k of day can be quietly made N . . Pi . 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wis Half Wigs, «ee Globe Manuf’ k Co. Ku 
Frizettes, Braids, €urt- t - man ular be 
‘ured, and as cheap as an ont im the 4 th 
Union. Letters from any part of t © onl re- TO WEAK WEAK MEN: ering from the ef- 
ceive attention. . 
> " rore. ear'y to ay + 
2 pevase rooms for Dyeing Laties” amt ts ‘a's sstalited. ota, ttt ote, 1 wilt wend you a valuabie treat . 













the above diseases also directions for self-care f+ t 
_ charge. Addrese Prot. F.C. FUWLEK, Modus, Lose. 
Merphine Habit Cereé in iw 
te »2 days. Ne pay till cared. 

- OTEPruegNs, Letanon, Obi 
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When I say cure 1 do net oreiy te a S$! 


time and then have them retarn age ° Siewene ete De - 
i have made the disease of FIT rl eriter-¥ «e Paliixa 
¥ remedy te curs 


ae tf 
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the worst cases Doctape otheve have fe mato cpesanen Sor E | A Ueautiful Prize, Oe. Potter & ¢ _M 

not now receiving acure. Se at oat be @ treaties an 

yg pte kae hay og fe ry peornyz ~s New Style, Embcane! Hidden Name end Chrome ¥ istting 
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= = THE BEST 
WALKERS - Tur 3 


Warranted & years, satisfaction ~naranteed or money refunded The 
Best, mest E@icient, aud Durable Washer in the werid. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
Can be used in any #izd tub, or ehifte! from ome tub to another 
fteemoment B80 simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
bedy or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Warhber in the world that has the Rabber Bands os the 
Reliers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury & dothen, 


AGENTS WANTED ie nn Sato oe 
tested REY*TONE WHINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price 
Circulars free. We peer to editor cf Ge peje Address 













ERIE WASHER (U., Erie, Pa. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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FASHION CHAT. 


EVIE extensive use that is made of em 

broidery. and of all imaginable varie 
ties of braid, is a sure sign that these orua- 
ments will bring with them: more simple 
aud severe styles of dress, and straighter 
lines; the draperies, puffs, bouillonnes. 
and all the many ways of employing a 
great deal of material in the production of 
c stumes that show very little traces of jin- 
agination, will seen be modes of the past, 
for they are utterly unsuited for these 
fashionable garniturex,. Braids, laminated 
with gold, silver, and steel, are made in 
widths of twe, four, and six inches; many 
have two different interwoven, 
others have ramed patterns in chenille or 
frise silk, and bands of ostrich feathers, 
more costiy than the woven briids, but 
also far imore beautiful in their soft pearly 
tints, are used as ornaments for dresses, 


inetalis 


manties, and chapeaux. 

Lace ot every description is used; long 
shawls are draped as straight tunics, halt 
deep lace 
draped 


aqQuares a8 pounted tabliers, and 
flounces are putin very full, and 
like a valance at intervals of twenty inches 
apart. 

The great question of tournures can 00 
more be settiei ina single sentence than 
can that of ost noone type is para- 
mount, but all are worn on diflerent occa- 
tournures, jupon 


ites | 


sions. There are simail 
tournures, and pouf tournures, cach one of 
which has tts separate use and purpose, for 
which alone tt is adapted. The long tour- 
mest convenient for orcinary 


pout tour- 


nure is the 
Wear, as the upper part forms a 
nure of ord. mary dimensions, 

tourtmres are neituer stvlish nor fashion- 
able, but unfertunately the mode lends 
itself, alreneumt than anv other, to 
exaggeration and abuse. Tourntires are 
tiade of all satin, kid, cotton, 
woollen and siiken fabrics; net or muslin 
evening toilettes 


more 
materials, 


tournures are werk with 
toade of litt materials. 
taste for all kinds of 
bealwora thimsseasen Is anew idea in silk 
A heavy satin-faced silk has 
with either 
wear 


Following out the 


dress yeacnis. 
the stacsperd 
white or gold 
these beaded silks will be combined with 
plain gros grain. The beading 
fined toe white goods, but is used on satins 


and velvets of alleolors, the blacks being 


tiures outlined 
beads. For eveniug 


I xagyerated 


/inyrtle-green ladies’ cloth over a skirt of | 


| of the costume with singular effect. 
isnot Con. | 


especially rick in eflect when embroidered | 


with gold beads. 

Another new fabric for evening dress is 
satin with Qyures wrought in gold) and 
Stiver threads. The delicate colors used 


for the foundations are only enhanced in. 


beauty iv the frosty glistening silver or the 
som bright geld woven into its surface, 

Cutand uncut velvet figures on velours 
or satin ground, and plush upon plush, 
raised figures of wavy plush on a plush 
ground, are new tnventions and carry into 
beautiful eflect Perstan and Oriental designs 
while the cvlor is nich and glowing beyond 
deseription. 

For dinner dresses a black velvet ground, 
s.ndded in regular pautern with tiny red silk 
diamonds or roses of natural colora This 
fancy als» extends to silks and wools of 
different shades, and will bea very agree- 
able Variateen from the large and heavy 
pattern so much used, 

The richest evening dresses will combine 
plain and brocaded velvets, the latter being 
patterns of cut and uncut velvet on velours 
satin, gros grain or silk ground. The bro- 
cade shows the distinguishing color some- 
times in the beawy fuure and sometimes in 
the groundwork of the goods, while the 
velvet will ember contrast with it or show 
the same color ina lighter shade, or else, if 
the contrast between the figure and ground- 
work of the brocade is sufficiently marked, 
it will mateh the prevailiag color of the 
costume. Tu tiustrate this are two evening 
dresses, ore of peacock-blue velvet and ecru 


brocade, and the other terra cotta velvetand | . 
' den that they look quite a costly gilt. 


broeade. In the latter dress the contrasis 
rest lo aptly using the shades of terra cotta, 
The brocade Ogures are woven tu cut and 
uneut velvet, this being used for the front 
of the skirt, on either side of which are 
panels of satin of the lighter shade, covered 
with acoentlie net and metal beads. The 
The waist, 


train is rocud and box-plaited. 


which m without sleeves, is of the brocade, 
cut low i the neck and trimmed with 
cheniliie. 
A very . ~ ress 1% @ ~OU nat 
ark is ‘ 4 ir 
Dprocad ed MS 5 | rea 
biue and « 2 mod ‘ z n vad 
Stripe com posed nventionalized roses 


set fixediy upon four leaves, giving the 
efiect of a beautiful baud embroidery. 





| 
The court train, made of breadths of the (in dark greens and browns, have 


olive-green velvet, has on each side a stripe 


' foundation almost biden by the dark etn- 


 broidered velvet laid Mat om the lid and | _ 


of the broewe gathered at the waist with an | ood outside. Anether nice way of trnn- 
immense tsette. The side is prettily 4m wing is in diagonal bands ef material 


ranged of velvet revers amd Meéchlin lace. 
There are two basques te this cxstuine—one 
ot plain velvet, cut high in the neck; the 
other of velvet with west cut square and 
middle of the back made of the brocade. 


' mixtures, 


caught down at regular intervals with large 
woollen pompons; brown and 
claret and blue, brown and olive are happy 
Quite a new hier isa basket in 
the shape of a Chinese pagida, with red 
pompons; itis intended to stand on the 


A more striking evening dress may be floor beside the chair. 


made of white brocaded velvet, plush or of 
satin 
patterns of flowers, woven in natural colors 
upon a satin ground of any delicate shade. 
Two very handsome visiling costuines are 
trimmed with far. One tsa beautiful gar- 
net satin and gray brecadeon ai garnet 


ground, The skirt—made plain 


merveilleax combined with large | Strands are new, and 


; 


| 


} 


of the | 


Baskets interplaited with fine and coarse 
these are nearly all 
hued with a color set in plaids; light blue 
and brown is a bappy combination in these. 
A soft basket forined with many sides, like 
acup cube, 1s new ; each side is covered 
with a diferent kind of velvet, worked in 
contrasting silks with a pendant bell froin 
each ; it is capacious inside. Some sateen 
cloth does as well as anything to line it. 


brocade with a narrow plaiting at the | The cottage loaf-shaped baskets with lids 


extreme bottom:—is eraped tastefully with 
the satin. The basque, entirely of the 
brocade, ms trimmed with chenille. The 
train and wrap, are richly garnished with 
silver-fox fur. 

The other combines plain olive-green 
velvet with velvet tereted in tinsel and 
bright colors, The tesque to this suit is 
completed with old-tastiemed shoulder- 
straps reaching to the warst. ’ 


The sleeves | 
quite tight above the elbow, are loose below, | velvet, edged with cashmenenne pat 





The wrap is the new style of a short car- | 


riage dolinan, and with the costume 1s ex- 
quisitely trimmed with feather ends, 


A very eflective street costume is made | 


up of mnyrtle-green cashmere and the new 
plush upow plush, The skirt 
with three flounces of the plash, these | 
being cut at the edgeita the shape of the 
pattern, the nap of the goods increasing 
in length towards the Ixtte wm of the figure, | 


' 
is circled | can Shape is a favorite one for waste paper, 


in which so many sweetmeats are solid, 
require but little trimming; a worked 
strip across the lid and some fringe round 


“| 


yellow, | 


| the foot in the shoe. 


— << 


suffice, but they hold the paraphernalia of | 


work well. For writing tables, the square, 
shallow, coarse-plaited baskets in which 
fishinongers carry fish, when varnished, 
hold paper of large size well, and pens, 
mpeor knives, &c. The newest waste paper 


vaskets have a piaiting of green willow in- | 


termixed with the straw. They are 
trimmed with a large gathered piece of 


terned | 


cotton outlined in gold : they are lined with | 


about the same tone as the, outside of the 
bask et. 

Plush is a‘a very favorite trimming ; the 
whole art of decorating baskets is to choose 
effective and artistic coloring. The Etrus. 


with straw handles at each side. For a 
presert to a gentleman, such a basket, witii 
his monogram or arms worked on velvet 
or plush, would be acceptable. Wood 
baskets, with merely the base, two sides, 


The Esperand, an imported walking-suit, ; and a handle, the sides covered with cloth 


is made of cresson-green velvet frieze. | 


The overdress is made besque front, with | 


embroidered all over and tasselled, only 
nold a short supply by the side of the fire. 
Large, high, square baskets for the hall, to 


bouftant drapery and princess back. The | hold a good store, are much more to the 


front opens over folds of velvet and a vest | purpose. 


of oriental lace, The skirt, in satin of the 
same Shade of green is striped with ribbon 
velvet and bas a long drapery of the 
satin plaited in one of the hips to a suitable 
fulness, 

Another handsome walking-suit is of 
old-gold plush. The plush is box-pla:ted 
and is brought out at each side between the 
back and hip drapery. This graceful 
arrangement not only outlines the drapery 
to advantage but brightens the upper part 


For rich street dresses gros de cross, a new 
silk, half way between an Ottoman and a 
gros grain, combines with brocades very 
effectively. 

The tendency now ts toward plain skirts, 
particularly with the fashien authorities in 
France. 
these ideas-as they are offered, but tone 
thein down to su individual tastes and 
requirements. 


_ Fireside Chat. 


ABOUT MAKING BASKETS, 


Our American ladies rarely adopt | 





and generally useful household articles 

than baskets More wer, with a little 
Skill and taste, an inexpensive article inay 
be converted inte a valuable one. At the 
present moment, in almost every drawing- 
rooimn there is a standing basket with two 
shelves. They are generally of a brown 
tone, lined with dark red silk,and embroid- 
ered 
dued. This is bordered with fringe, and 
pendant woolen balls hang from it. The 
edges of these baskets are roughly worked 
over, a8 well as the handiea, with two- 
colored woolx It would seem to be no 
longer the fashion to furnish such baskets 
with pockets for thread, ete. 
have strony, substantial leks, Occasionally 
they are oval, instead of cblong, and 1 have 
seen such «one with a vandyked bordering 
ot velvet round the lower portion worked 
in raised etnbroidery and edged with tufted 


os are rea'ivy few more acceptable 


/ 
} 
{ 
| 


velvet; the tone of enibroidery sub- | 


Long tassela, in a bright color, 
ure all the ornamentation I see applied to 
them. Many of the strong, serviceable 
Portuguese and Gerinan baskets serve the 
sane purpose, Some of the Itahan grape 
baskets, narrow at the base and widening 
at the top, are very suitable fer hanging 
against the wall. I note the baskets are 
lined with satin and tufted with buttons, 
just a border ofwinbroidery on the outside. 
The chiffonier shape is quite the prettiest. 
At the top, over the qvitting, there is 
generally the same trimming a3 on the out- 
side of the basket. Many gold wire 
baskets are employed for the same purpose, 
and others, wired and made in paper, 
plaited, and varnished brown, require 
colored fringe and ribbon, and then look 
far better than they are. Envelope-shaped 
baskets, for bolding letters, are placed over 
many writing tables. 

Zulu,hats, with a band of wire for handle 
lined with velvet, the brim turned down- 
wards, are inexpensive and preity, but not 
new, and not really so mueh te be adinired 
as the Suisse baskets made in braided straw, 
lined with something bright, and in form 
likeahat. These are used to hold flower- 
pots, and very well they look; indeed, those 


cheap straw hats may be turned to this, 


purpose with just a bright-colored silk half 
handkerchief tied round them. The high 
hats now worn sérve the purpose best, with 
the brim cut off. 

BEADWORK—A SUGGESTION.—It sounds 
dull and unartistic. A’ vwisren rises before 
ine of antiquated-looking slippers or tea-pot 
stand, with a groundwork of boitle-green 
wool, and crimson-purple, and even blue 
roses, gracelessly arranged upon it in beads, 
with little regard to color, and none to 
nature! But why should itbeso? Why 
should not those pretty little colored giass 


| beads be worked into something which wil! 


They always | 


| mosaic. 


fringe, while on the lid a thick-pointed | 
twine Knotting had been land round, the | 


points coming towards the centre and edged 
with colored wool. 
made in black bambea, and occasionally 
the lower tray has a pocket, which, by-the- 
bye, nakes a capital receptacie tor wools. 

The cheap rei and white willow baskets 
sold in nests of fourer sax may be lined 
and trimmed. the willew so completely hid- 
The 
linings are laid in tiny plaits all round, and 
outside strips or Vandykes of embroidered 
cloth or velvet with a ruche tepand botiom. 
A well-chosen piece of chintg, the pattern 
touched up here and there with silks, make 
a good trimming; the more cashmerienne 
the pattern t..e Letter. 

A new cap basket is wery high and nar- 
row, with handies, The sides ure 
inade entirely with stik fulled on to elastic, 
and it opens by the front portion stretching 
out sufficiently toa? 


lony 
song 


~ar 


The shape known asa baby's basket is 
a ala set or { va grea’ deal 

VOrRK Its —A s at € ’ r 

’ and aX a r ver Fu 
iraperies i veivet . aught up on 
each side wit iN ’ se and cord, is 


ilways an evsy and most effective mode of 
trimining almost any style of large basket, 


and the long, narrow ones, with lids made 


Smnetimes they are | 


give the idea of flowers in mosaic, With a 
little trouble (no, a good deal of trouble, I 
will allow) it has occured te me that a 
pretty and durable work might be produced. 

f iny ideas were carried out it would have 
much the appearance, as I san! before, of 
But mind, I would allow no 
“Puilistine’ colors, keep to dull greens, 
browns, terra-cottas, ete., for the back- 
grounds, and colors, true to nature, as 
nearly as possible, for the flowers, and 
ferns. Did 1 say as nearly as possible, 
No, | wiil not give you even that loop-hole, 
If you cannot tnake flowers lite flowers, do 
not attempt to represent or musrepresent 
them at all. Conufine vourseif sather to 
conventional patterus, whieh, by ché way, 
would produce a good effect Dy way of 
change in our bead work. 

A few hints as to “‘now to begin” may be 
useful and having begun, I think many 
will find the work too tmteresting to leave 
otf in the middle. Suppese we commence 
with a piano back. We shall find that the 
canvas being perforated will be no draw- 
back as far as sound isconecerned. The first 
thing to be done is t) buy a piece of very 
fine canvas (like that used for woolwork ). 
it should be two inches larger both ways 
than the space you want to Gill. Consider 
what design would best suit the shape of 
the piano, and the room: for which it is in- 


tended. If vou are not an artist find some- 
one who wll) paint & Spray ~ group of 
flowers for you—rough it may be, but 
arly, SO aS to give vou a fair ktea of the 

ri; andac irs. ( ys rown flower 
as you will then fe r irauw towards 
working them than if vou simply “took 


what was given you.” Then get the beads 
shaded to the colors drawn, and be guided 
by them exactly in sowing them on. 


_ with him to Egypt. 


(Correspondence. 





Y. S.--The landlord can distrasn and seii 


the tenant's furniture on the premises, fer rent, as 
soon as he isin arrear. 

D. T. R.—Get some mutaal friend to give 
you an introduction to the object of year adora- 
tion. This is the proper way to make her seqesia:- 
ance. ‘ 

T. B.—To prevent patent leather from 
cracking, always warm the leather before laserting 
Heat renders patent leather 
softand pliable. 


L. M. S.—Consult @ physician, a8 the 
trouble is doubtless caused by a disordered stoumech, 
although it may be an attack of erysipelas. Is either 
case medical advice should be sought. _ 

F. P. W.—Wait fora year or two before 
engaging yourself to the young lady. Being ef sech 
a tender age, it would be rather foolish te eater inte 
a coutract which you might regret im a few years, 

SHEL. — We cannot understand your 
auestion ; you ask for ‘a recipe for making am oleo- 
graph or copying pad,** and refer te “the wixtere 
ready made’ as **running very dear.** If yea will 
«xplain yourself we will endeavor to help you. 


HELP.—Knitting-mmacbines are expensive 
and we do not think you could earn the sam you men- 
tion, even if you could obtain constant work. It is 
impossible to say what work you could do at home, as 
we do not know your capabilities, Wateh the ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers. 


J.H.—To render the parts blue, apply 
nitric acid and letit eat into the iron, The latter will 
be covered witha thin film of oxide. Then clean, 
oil and burnish. 2. Simply heat the piece by held- 
ing it over burniag charcoal. There afe other 
methods givenin various books which cam be had 
cheap. 

8. U.—l. The origin of “pa” and “ma” 
iscasily accounted for, They are among the eari- 
jest sounds uttered by children, and so come te be as- 
suciated with the objects nearest to children—thetz 
fathers and mothers, ‘‘Papa’’ and **‘mamma** are 
simply reduplications of those sounds. 2 Young 
people certainly require more sleep than eld. 


DRAWBACK.— You will be sorry to learn 
that, so far as we know, ne cure has ret been @iscov- 
ered for snoring. The factis that the complaint ts 
one which causes no discomfert to the patieat, wha, 
indeed, often appears to irritated auditers te enjoy 
it, and so the malady has not come into the demain of 
pathology. As it would be useless for you to give 
your husband a curtain lecture on the sebject, you 
must submil to the discomfort with the best grace you 
can command, 

B. F. H.—Charlotte Corday, a Normaaz- 
French woman, went alone from Caer to Paris, and, 
after three attempts, succeeded m reaching Marat, 
whom she thought at the head of the tyrannees pra-- 
tices over Normandy and whom on this visit she 
found ina bath tub, covered with towels, a+ be was 
suffering from a horrible disease, She stabbed him 
with a common eating knife in the left breast. Marat 
died immediately, and Charlotte was captered, and, 
after a periuactory trial, was guillotine. 

Post.--General Gordon took no forces 
He relied on his knowledge of 
the natives and upon their loyalty to him He had 
previously commanded for Ismail Pasha im the 
Soudan. The war inthe Seudan is pmeecessary, and 
must be pushed by some other nation sheald Eng- 
land fall or withdraw. Itisa war, first, for the pro- 
tection of the people of the towns and villages 
againstthe nomads of the desert ; second, te stem 
the rising tide of Mussulman tanaticinm, which 
threatens to overwhelm all pro-peets of introdecing 
civilization and suppressing the slave trad-; amd, 
third, to protect the interests of Earopeams gewer- 


' ally and keep the country open te trade. The delay 


. 


’ 


in relieving Gordon, the sltaughters at Berber, 
shendy and other places, and the negleet to reliewe 
the brave garrison of Kassala, are biots on Eagland’s 
escutcheon, 

ADDIE.—We can see 7.9 cause or just im- 
pediment why you should not wear? memorial ring 
for your late husband on one hand and am engage- 
ment ring on the other. It does not seem to us im the 
least inconsistent or ‘‘heterudoex.’* Im marrying 
again, or proposing to marry again, rou are casting 
no slight whatever on the memorv of your late hee- 
band. If anything at all were inconsistent, it weuld 
be the marriage, not the ring, which is its mere swm- 
bol. On the other hand, it would indeed appear me- 
giectful and cold-hearted to discard the mourning 
ring altogether in favor of the new one. As long as 
people see no harm in re-marriage, they eaght cer- 
tainly to see no harm or inconsi-teney tm wearing two 
rings. Many people accept second marriages in a 
half-hearted kind of way. You should net de this : 
you should accept the situation frankly or peg ar all. 
There are some few husbands who seldshir threw on 
stacles by will or otherwise in the way of their wid- 
ows re-marrying: but we fecl sure the most good and 
affectionate men would wish their wives te meet 
withthe support and svuipathy of some seitable 
person atter their own death, That is surely no 
reason why they themselves should be whelly for- 
gotten, 

CAPITAL —A correspondent who has not 
adopted a pen-name, is going to take sides with the 
‘*Noes** in a debate on the question, **Are we justi- 
fied in executing a person on circumstan*ie! «\idence 
only 7° and, wishing to be beforehand with his an- 
tagonists, he wants us to state the most powerfel ob- 
jJections they are likely tourge. In our Opinion he 
has undertaken a hard task. These whe Sepport the 
other side wil’ say that we might a~ well thelish capital 
punishment altogether as to limit its indiietion te the 
comparatively sinall number of cases in which the 
murderer is caught red-handed, It is easy, ther will 
say, to understand the position of one whe objects te 
capical punishment altogether ; but to admit that the 
extreme penalty of the law is legitimate, aad then to 
Pnpose acondition which virtually newtralizes it, is 
If this principle iste be ac- 
cepted, aman who iscaught within a steme’s throw 
ot his victim, whose hands are rceking with ood, 
who has in his pocket the murderec man’s watch and 


incouceivably absurd, 


purse, and whose bluod-stained knife bearing his 
ame, is tound close bv, is te escape pertshment be 
suse no tl ra pe reon was there t eee the erin. cha 
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persons hanged mm cireu Stantial evide © have 
afterwards been proved innocent, for there hate been 


similar miscarriages of justice resulting from the per- 
jury of malicious or interested persons Posing as eye- 
wituesses. : 
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